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- The State Fairs. 





California, Sacramento............. Sept 4-16 
BOOTIE, ROWE 00-0. cdEesvenaasacecses Sept 5-8 
Georgia, Atlanta.......... 


se+s--Oct 18-Nov 4 
-.-Sept 25-30 
Sept 18-23 


Tilinoia, Springfield. ..ccs cc cccccce 
Indiana, Indianapolis.............. 
Maine, Lewiston....... ...Sept 4-8 


Michigan, Grand Rapids..........Sept 25-30 
PEPMONORR, BETTING . doc occ cck ceccsece Sept 4-9 
New Jersey, Trenton..............sept 25-29 
PUG TOPM, BHTOSCUMG: o vecciccscccess Sept 4-9 
COE, CORI . 6 oc cece stsceccscsce see GE 


SPOOR, THRs 0:6 00.60ckscececesss ese eae 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem..........Sept 12-15 
Rhode Island, Providence...........Oct 3-13 
S Carolina, Columbia........ onescécneee Gane 
South Dakota, Yankton...:........Sept 25-29 
Vermont, White River Junction..Sept 12-14 
West Va, Wheeling......... ccoccsesccmeme 46 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee............Sept 11-15 
DISTRICT FAIRS. 

Ashland, Ashland, Ohio..............Sept 5-8 
Hartford Central, Hartford, Ohio..Septi12-15 
Napoleon, Napoleon, Ohio.......... Sept 5-8 
New Bremen Tri-Co, New Bremen, Ohio, 

Sept 5-8 
Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 

Oct 18-20 
Cmaha Expo, Omaha, Neb....July 1-Nov 1 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... Sept 14-Nov 30 


Pennsylvania. 


Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 15-22 
Armstrong,Dayton,Sept 27-30 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 20-23 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 4-7 
Berks, Reading, Oct 3-6 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 27-30 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 13-16 
Bradford, Towanda, S 27-30 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 20-22 
Butler, Butler, Sept 6-9 
Cambria, Carrolltown, S 20-23 
Cambria, Johnstown, § 5-9 
Carbon, Lehighton,Sept 26-29 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 21-23 


Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 

Crawford, Conneautville, 
Sept 6-9 


Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, Sept 20-23 
Cumberland, Carlisle, S 27-30 
Erie, Corry, Sept 13-16 
Erie, Edinboro’, Sept 1-16 
Greene, Carmichaels, S 28 29 
Greene, Waynesburg, § 13-16 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 13-16 
Juniata, Port Royal, S 14-16 
Lawrence, New Castle, 847 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Sept 7-9 
Lehigh, Allentown, S 19-22 
— — Se . 27-30 
rcoming ughesville, 

, ” " Sept 19-22 
Mercer, Stoneboro’, S 20-22 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 27-29 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 8 6-9 
Northampton,Nazareth,O 4-7 
Northampton, Bethlethem, 

Sept 13-16 


AUTUMN FESTIVALS 


Northumberland, Milton, 
Oct 4-7 
21-23 
hia, 
Nov 812 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, 8 6-9 
Sullivan, Forksville, O 46 
Susquehanna, Montrose,O 45 
Susquehanna, Harford,S828-29 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 27-30 
Tioga, Wellsboro, Sept 22-23 
Tioga, Westfield, Sept 13-16 
Union, Lewisburg, Sept 27-30 
Washington, Washington, 
Sept 20-23 
Burgetts- 
town, Oct 4-6 
Wayne, Honesdale, § 27-29 
Westmoreland, Young- 
wood, 
Wyoming, Tunkbannock, 
Sept 13-16 
York, Hanover, Sept 6-9 
York, York, Oct 36 


West Virginia. 


Ohio Valley, Moundsville, 
Sept 12-14 


Perry, Newport aes 
Philadelphia, Philadelp 


Washington, 


Kentucky. 


Barren, Glasgow, Sept 20-23 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
Fleming, Ewing, Sept 6-9 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 

Sept 5-8 
S 27-0 1 


Hart, Horse Cave, 
Sept 27-30 


Todd, Guthrie, 
Tennessee. 
De Kalb, Alexandria, S 21-23 


Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


St Louis, St Louis, Mo........ 


Oct 10-13 
errr | 


So Mich, Adrian, Mich............Sept 25-29 


Spvkane, Spokane, 


Weticccccers Ot GH 


CANADIAN FAIRS, 


Nova Scotia, Provincial exhibition, 
DEO cckdkscant aches tiaewenetas Sept 23-30 

British Columbia, New Westminster, 
Oct 3-6 


Canada’s Industrial E 


xposition, Toronto, 
Aug 28-Sept 9 


Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 11-23 
Quebec Exposition, Quebec........ Sept 7-14 


The Western, London 


, Ont........Sept 7-16 





County and 


Local Fairs. 





New York. 


Albany, Altamont, Sept 11-14 
Allegany, Angelica, S12-14 
Brookfield, Brookfield,S 18-21 
Broome, Whitney's Pt, 8 5-8 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
bridge, Sept 5-8 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 48 
Chenango, Norwich, Sept 5-8 
Clinton,Plattsburg,Sept 19-22 
Columbia,Chatham, Sept 58 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 5-7 
Dutchess, Po’keepsie, § 12-15 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 12-15 
Essex, Westport, Sept 1i-l4 
Franklin, Malene, Sept 26-29 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 47 
Genesee, Batavia, Lept 18-21 
Herkimer, Herkimer, S 12-14 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 12-15 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 25-29 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 3-6 
Ontario,Canandaigua, § 19-2 
Orange, Middletown, § 12-15 
Orleans, Albion, — Sept 21-2: 
Oswego, Oswego Falls,S 12-15 
Otsego, Cooperstown, § 19-21 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 26-30 
Rensselaer, Nassau, S§ 19-22 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 11-15 
St Lawrence, Canton, 8 12-15 
Schoharie, Schoharie, § 25-28 


Schuyler, Watkins, °§ 19-22 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 26-28 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 26-29 
Suffolk, Riverhead, §18-2l 


Tioga, Owego, Se 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Sept 12-15 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 5-7 
Washington, between Ft 
Edward and Sandy 
Hill, Sept 12-15 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 14-16 
Westchester, White Plains, 
Sept 25-30 
Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 19-21 


N Y DISTRICT FAIRS. 


Afton Driving Park, Afton, 
Sept 19-22 

Binghamton, Binghamton, 
Oct 3-6 
Boonville, Boonville, Oct 5-8 
Brockport, Brockport,S 27-30 

Cape Vincent, Cape Vin~ 
cent, Sept 5-8 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, S 18-21 

Delaware Valley, Wilton, 


Dryden, Dryden, 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 35 
Farmers, Bristol Center, 
Sept 29-30 
Franklinville and Driving 
Park, Franklinville, 5 58 
Gien Dale, Pottersville, 
Sept 26-29 
Gorham, Reed Corner, 05-7 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 
Sept 5-8 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 
Oct 3-5 
Morris, Morris, Sept 26-28 
Naples Union, Naples, 819-21 
Newark, Newark, Sept20-23 
Oneonta Union, Oneonta, 
Sept 11-14 


Palmyra, Palmyra, _ S 28-30 


Pheenix Union, W Phenix, 
Sept 19-22 
Prattsburg Union, Pratts- 
ws burg, Sept 12-14 
Prattsville, Prattsville, S 5-7 
Racquette aud St Regis 
Valley, Potsdam, S 19-22 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, Sept 25-27 
Riverside, Greene, Sept 12-15 
Rockland County, New 
City, Oct 3-5 
Schenevus Valley, Schene- 
vus, Sept 21-23 
Silver Lake, Perry, Sep 28-29 
Southern Steuben, Troups- 


burg, Sept 5-8 
Union, Trumansb’g, 5 5-8 
Vernon, Vernon, Oct 45 


Warrensburg, Warrens- 


burg, Sept 5-8 
Ohio. 

Adams, West Union, § 12-15 

Allen, Lima, Oct 10-13 


Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 26-29 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, O 3-6 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3-6 


Butler, Hamilton, Oct 2-6 
Carroll, Carrollton, 8S 27-29 
Columbiana, Lisben, S 12-14 


Coshocton,Coshocton, O [0-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-13 
East Cuyahoga, Chagrin 
Falls, Sept 12-15 
Delaware, Delaware, S 27-29 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 26-29 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-4 
Fulton, Ottokee, Sept 192 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 19-22 
Guernsey, Washington, 826-29 


Hancock, Findlay, Sept 5-9 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 26-29 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 


Jefferson, Smithfield, S 27-29 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
Sept 13 15 
Licking, Newark, Sept 26-29 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Oct 3-6 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 12-15 
ane, Canfield, Sep 26-28 
Marion, Marion, Sept 26-29 
Medina, Medina, Sept 5-7 
Meigs, Rock Springs,—S 12-15 
Miami, Troy, Sept 25-29 
Montgomery, Dayton, S 12-16 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 36 
Muskingum, Zanesville, 
Sept 12-15 
Noble, Sarahsville, S 26-28 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, S 19-21 
Paulding, Paulding, Sept 5-3 
Perry, New Lexington, 


Sept 19-22 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 25-29 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 3-7 


Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 36 
Scioto, Mt Joy, Aug 30-Sept 1 


Stark, Canton, Sept 26-29 
Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Trumbull, Warren, Sept 57 
Union, Marysville, Oct 3-6 


Van Wert,Van Wert, §S 12-15 
Warren, Lebanon, S 19-22 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 26-28 
West Cuyahoga, Berea,S 19-21 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept 26-30 
Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 
Oct 36 





paisa Ss ee pea 
Home Experiment Farms. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The very large increase of books covering 
agriculture and horticulture raises the 
question whether our farm homes cannot be 
reorganized so that they shall be practical 
schools of experiment, and application of 
science, as well as mere bread-winning es- 
tabiishments. It will not do to set apart 
the evenings for study. There should be an 
hour in the early morning, and another at 
noon, or else one day of each week should 
be a study holiday. 

It has been said by good judges, and has 
been proved, that the farm can be made 
to pay better with a proper admixture of 
work, play and study, than by hard work 
alone. But it is certainly true that we can 
not only make our work more pleasant, but 
more profitable, by using the experience of 
our experimental schools to guide us. This 
plan will also illuminate farm life with a 
charm that it does not now possess. Not 
only the garden, but every field: will be 
working out ideas, and practically it will 
be modern science plowed in and hoed into 
our lands. A school is valueless’ until 
studies are applied. A farm is likely to be 
unprofitable until the school is well worked 
into its broad acres. 


pe 
Sure Remedy for Ivy Poison. 
M. G. KAINS. 





Perhaps no plants are so widely known 
to be poisonous as poison ivy or poison oak 
and poison sumac, and there are probably 
more futile remedies circulated for this 
kind of poisoning than for any other. This 
is due to ignorance of the active cause of 
the poisoning and the agents that counter- 
act it. The effect of these plants is about 
the same, varying greatly, however, with 
the individual. This is due to a recently 
discovered, non-volatile oil called toxico- 
dendrol. This oil irritates the skin in a 
manner too well-known to need description. 
Since it is not soluble in water, it cannot 
be readily or surely removed by washing. It 
is, however, converted into a soap in the 
same way as other fats and oils when 
brought in contact with alkalies, of which 
caustic soda, caustic potash and ammonia 
are types. Alcohol is also effective in re- 
moving it. 

But the best remedy and preventive is a 
saturated solution of acetate (sugar) of 
lead and alcohol. This is made by adding 
the acetate to alcohol and shaking it until 
no more will dissolve. When needed for 
use the mixture is shaken and the milky 
fluid well rubbed upon the affected parts 
several times daily for a few days or until 
there is no return of the eruption or of 
the itching. If the mixture is too strong 


of alcohol it should be diluted slightly with 
water and more lead acetate added. 
Should a 


ease of poisoning occur, 














sugar of 
with 
This can 


alcohol 

obtained, 
hot soapsuds is excellent. 
be made more effective by the ad- 
dition of washing soda or other alkali to 
the water. But this remedy should not be 
relied upon if the poisoning has had time 
to make great progress. It is most effective 


nor 
washing 


neither 
can be 


and 
lead 





Waltham 
W atches 


are always 
guaranteed to be 
free from any defect 
in material or 
construction. The 
makers particularly 
recommend the 
movement engraved 
with the 


trade mark 
«“ RIVERSIDE ”’ 


Made in various 
sizes for ladies 
and gentlemen, 
and for sale by all 
retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WaATCcH Co. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


—_— MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocksin stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impessible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite islittle betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes, 
Work delivered everywhere. 
,, Write for full and free _iuforma- 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CO., Cherry St., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


TOBACCO LEAF 


ITS CULTURE, HARVESTING, 
CURING AND SWEATING. 


A practical handbook containing the most approved 
methods for raising and placing on the market just the 
kind of leaf so much now in demand. The book is based on 
the actual experience of the best known tobacco growers 
and packers in their several sections, while several tabu- 
lar statements give the chemical analyses of the tobacco 
plant, acreage and yieid by states, the manufacturing in- 
dustry of tne respective states, average prices of filler 
and wrapper leaf for along series of years, consumption of 
every form of leaf, internal revenue taxes paid, etc., etc. 

The marked development made in recent years in the 
cure and sweating of tobacco, producing a leaf of far 
better quality and appearance than was possible until 
recently, has put growers on their guard, as each additional 
cent per pound received means so much extra profit. It 
will well repay every proper to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with all the latest details as to the best and 
most successful methods adapted for curing, and by pack- 
ers in sweating. Tobacco Leaf prints full details and 
illustrates processes copiously. The chapter on barn and 











‘shed construction throws much light as to success in these 


processes. 

The very important feature of marketing tobacco is 
made up of several chapters in which full details as to the 
poe gyn of all kinds of leaf are made clear. Col. Kille- 

rew has made a life study of this important phase of the 
subject and is a recognized authority on all kinds of heavy 
leaf. The book contains 500 pages, and covers every 
feature of this important industry of interest to the 
tobacco grower. Being fresh from the press last year it is 
thoroughiy up-to-date and comprehensive in details. 
While growers have contributed from all tobacco growing 
sections, the werk is carefully edited by Col. J. B. Kille- 
brew, alife-long grower of Tennessee, and Editor Herbert 
Myrick of American Agriculturist and New England 
Homestead. It is sold by the Orange Judd Company, 57 
Lafayette Place, New York. Price, $2, postpaid. ~ 











AFTER 
THE BATH. 


Dainty clothes and tender skin | 


d° pure soap to wash them in. 


ee 
Nurse and mother must be «sure 


Baby:ss bath is sweet and pure. 


A\ child fresh from its bath, in clean dainty clothes 
is a suggestion of lvory Soap. All dainty wash- 
able things may be restored to their original 


freshness without injury, by use of lvory Soap. 


10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, on r i f whi 
size for framing THE PROCTE) 











American Acgriculturist 


* FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 64 
Shipping New Jersey Truck. 


South and southeast of Philadelphia is 
one of the most important truck-growing 
regions in the country. The largest ship- 
ping center is at Swedesboro, where there 
are two large storage houses, employing 
scores of men packing and shipping vege- 
tables, making boxes, etc. The busy sea- 
son is in July and August. The product 
goes chiefly to New York, Boston, Pittsburg 
and other northern cities. Soil of this sec- 
tion is light and early, producing such crops 
as sweet potatoes, cantaloupes and melons 
in perfection. The cantaloupe crop this year 
has been a success, partly owing to the in- 
troduction of the Rocky Ford variety, 
which was. brought 
from Colorado and is 
of superior quality, 
selling at a premium 
over common varie- 
ties. Sweet potatoes 
have been of extra 
fine quality, although 
the yield was only 
one-half to two- 
thirds that of favor- 
able years. Prices the 
middle of Aug were 
$2.80@3.25 per bbl. 

Our illustration 
shows the operation 
of packing sweet po- 
tatoes. The barrels 
are filled several 
inches above the top 
and pressed down by 
barrel headers simi- 
lar to those used for 
apples. Some of the 
potatoes are shipped 
direct by farmers; 
others are sold at the 
station to dealers 
from N Y and Phila- 
delphia, who are al- 
ways present in large 
numbers. The truck 
season in the Swedes- 
boro section has been 
generally satisfac- 
tory this season. 
Shipments of toma- 
toes were enormous, 
Melons have been a 
light crop, but prices 
good. Two hundred 
and forty cars nearly 
solid with tomatoes 
were shipped in July. 
Sweet potatoes were 
less than an average 
yield, but prices fair. 
Among the large growers around Swedes- 
boro is Isaac Wetherbee, who is also a large 
fruit grower and has been offered $1 per tree 
for the produce of 4000 plum trees. Geo 
S. Turner is a large producer of sweet po- 
tatoes and other truck on his 100-acre farm. 
B. A. Hadly, T. W. Davidson, H. H. Long- 
reve are extensive truckers. <A. A. Brad- 
shaw set 100,000 sweet potatoes, receiving a 
fair to average crop. He also runs a small 
milk route. 


Preparation for Wheat Further Discussed. 
A. T. GIANQUE, NEBRASKA. 


While your article under the above cap- 
tion in issue of Aug 19 was true and time- 
ly in the main, I feel that you need to be 
corrected as to one assertion, viz, that the 


For Week Ending September 2, 1899 


loss of the wheat from winterkilling in the 
central west was attributable mainly to 
“lack of thorough preparation of the seed- 
bed.”” My observations of the past wheat 
crop, from its beginning to its end, were 
somewhat extensive and varied. Wheat was 
sown under almost all conditions as to time 
of sowing, time and manner of plowing, 
thoroughness of preparation of the seedbed, 
and the lack of it, and we have to say that 
for this locality, Polk Co, Neb, there 
was very little appreciable difference as to 
results. Some ground was plowed so early 
and so dry that it could not be dined, but 
seed sown early. Other pieces were plowedin 
good condition, thoroughly fined, sown in 
good season, and with the press drill, as is 
the almost if not quite universal custom, 


BARRELING SWEET POTATOES FOR MARKET’ 


These made a very fine start in the fall. 
Then there were the pieces late and dry- 
plowed, poorly pulverized and with a weak 
start in the fall. All fields fared very much 
alike and with here and there a piece kept 
as a memento it all had to be abandoned 
when spring revealed its ultimate condition. 

The past season was a peculiar one as to 
winter wheat, and baffled the experience 
and skill of the oldest wheat raisers. In 
one locality the wheat failed almost entirely 
and in another, only a few miles removed, 


. the plant seemed to winter better and the 


rule was, despite the various methods and 
times of preparation and sowing for thai 
neighborhood, the wheat would be nearly, 
all the same, 

After raising winter wheat for most of 
35 years, I concluded I knew but little about 


No. 10 


it, and am forced to yield my position that 
a steady, low temperature did not kill the 
wheat, but that its loss, if occurring, was 
attributable either to excessively dry winter 
weather,‘ or else to alternate thawing and 
freezing. I now believe that the wheat was 
killed by the long continued hard freezing 
weather of the past winter. 

It has been interesting, yet somewhat ex- 
asperating, during all the spring and sum- 
mer months to note the skepticism on the 
part of the public as to the loss of our 
wheat, when at other times a very little 
boo sufficed to set the traders frantic. Now, 
however big the boo, they and the papers 
are utterly oblivious. I wish most heartily 
to indorse all you say as to early plowing, 
provided the ground is in proper condi- 

tion, perfect pulveri- 
zation, good seed and 
early sowing, but, 
with every state of 
cultivation or prepa- 
ration prevailing, and 
the results almost 
uniformly the same, 
I think, for last sea- 
son, at least, we must 
look elsewhere than 
to lack of thorough 
preparation for the 
loss of our wheat 
crop. 


Before Deserting 
the Cheese Factories 
for new milk sta- 
tions dairymen would 
do well to observe the 
situation from vari- 
ous points of view. 
There are some parts 
of the country where 
the proprietors have 
bought out and closed 
up the cheese facto- 
ries in their neigh- 
borhood, thus virtu- 
ally compelling the 
dairymen to bring 
their milk to the sta- 
tions. When that is 
done, the dairymen 
are completely in the 
power of the milksta- 
tion owners, and 
their last state is 
worse than their first. 
At the factory they 
know that they will 
get all the marketaf- 
fords, less a_ fixed 
price for making and 
selling the cheese. At 
the station they are 
seldom or never consulted as to price 
and are sometimes informed of a change 
by a written slip posted somewhere in the 
factory, although often they do not know 
what the price is to be. In other words, the 
buyer of their milk has them in his power 
Lecause there is no other place for them to 
take their product, and treats them in a 
purely arbitrary manner. For these reasons 
it would be well for dairymen not to allow 
the factories to be closed, but give them 
fairly generous support as an offset against 
the stations, to regulate the latter and keep 
them within reasonable limits in the matter 


Yof reducing prices.—[Secretary Gilbert, 


Utica Board of Trade. 


Celery grown in spent hotbeds does not 
yield as well as when grown in cold frames, 


. 
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Select Seed Corn Early. 


J. M. WESTGATE. 


Many farmers owning both bottom and 
upland corn fields make the mistake of 
using the same seed on both kinds of soils. 
Corn which is adapted to the soil and mois- 
ture conditions of the valleys will not do 
so well on the upland as will some variety 
that has by several years of cultivation and 
selection’ become adapted to the conditions 
there. It is for the same reason that the 
large Colorado potatoes that have been 
grown for years under irrigation will do so 
poorly when used for seed in Kansas with- 
out the accustomed supply of water., It is 
generally the case on the farm that the 
corn from all the fields, both upland and 
boitom, is cribbed together. When the time 
for seed selection comes, the largest ears 
are picked out, irrespective of the kind of 
soil that grew them. As the bottom land 
rreaduces the larger ears, it is more than 
likely that the bulk of the seed will be 
from the lower and moister portions of the 
farm. This is the proper seed for the low- 
land, but it is not so well adapted to the 
aryer and poorer upland as is seed that nas 
been raised there. 

It is advisable to select the seed either 
hefore or at ‘thusking time, when not only 
the quality of the ground but the character 
of the individual stalk and ear can be ta- 
ken int» consideration. As has been sug- 
gested before, a small box attached to the 
side cf the wagon-bed into which the de- 
sirable ears can be thrown is the most prac- 
ticu!l Gevice that can be recommended. By 
a little judicious selection for a series of 
years, a strain can be established on the 
upland portion of any farm which will be 
well adaptel to that and other soils simi- 
lar to location and composition. An eight- 
inch ear from the upland will ordinarily 
prove better for planting on the upland 
than will a twelve-inch ear from a draw in 
the lower portions of the farm. 





Corn and Oats Best Sheep Feed. 


JESSE LITTLE, INDIANA. 





If the sheep are to be fed during the win- 
ter, begin by giving them a light grain 
ration while the grass is still good and 
increase it as the feed gets poorer, so the 
sheep will gain right along. Then, after the 
grass season is over, give them a dry, well- 
ventilated shed or barn, which is not sub- 
ject to cold drafts. You need not expect 
them to do well if they must sleep in a 
damp, foul-smelling building. Another 
thing I consider essential is a dry, sunny 
feed-lot, protected from the cold winds as 
much as possible. Sheep are particular 
about having their water clean, and I like 
to let them have free access to good water 
during the middle of the day. 

Of the common grains grown on _ the 
farm, I have had the best success with corn 
and oats—about two-thirds corn and one- 
third oats. Sheep like oilmeal with their 
grain ration also, but I consider it too ex- 
pensive unless used in giving a good flock 
an extra finish. Clover certainly makes the 
bect hay that is grown in Indiana, but if it 
is not mixed with other hay I would rather 
have an occasional feed of some other kind. 
Besides the hay I like to give them one feed 
of bright cut fodder. The fodder can be fed 
in the grain boxes’if they are made large 
enough for it. Then, if I am giving three 
feeds of grain, I often put one feed of it on 
top of the fodder. 

I like to have my sheep fed often and 
negularly, at least two or three times for 
the grain and three or four for the hay, or 
three of hay and one of fodder would do 
very well. Then I believe as much depends 
on the skill and faithfulness of the feeder as 
on the rations given. Sheep will eat near- 


ly one-fourth more grain on a keen, frosty 
day than they will on a damp warm one. So 
to feed them all they care for and still have 
their appetites fresh for the next feed re- 
quires not only experience but a keen eye 
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for the business. Do not feed out in the 
rain. They will keep their feed dry if you 
will give them a fair chance. 





Fall Sown Pasturage. 


This subject ds of more than usual im- 
portance the present fall, because in so 
many sections pastures have dried up, hay 
was a short crop and the supply of rough- 
age is less than usual. On rich land, well- 
prepared Dwarf Essex rape, if sown at once, 
will make a fine growth by November if 
the autumn is mild and moist. If sown 
alone broadcast, use 3 to 5 lbs of seed per 
acre, harrow in and roll if the surface soil 
is dry, If sown in rows, use 1 to 2 lbs of 
seed. Rape may be pastured off before 
tully grown, and will grow again as long as 
frost holds aloof, It is not much sown for 
fall pasturage, but is worthy of more gen- 
eral use for this purpose, while for spring 
sowing it should come into universal 
use as a forage pasture plant. 





Late cabbage and turnips will also make 


an abugdance of fall feed if frost holds off. 
Farmers who sowed crimson clover in July 
cr August will have a fine lot of feed to 
pasture, where there has been sufficient 
rainfall to start this wonderful plant, which, 
however, will not withstand severe winters. 

Barley is perhaps the surest crop that can 
still be sown for late pasture, though it 
would be better in most cases had it been 
sown in July or August. On well-prepared, 
rich soil it will still make quite a growth, 
and will withstand quite hard frosts. Sow 
2 to 3 bu of barley and 1 bu of rye per 
acre; feed off the barley as winter comes on, 
leaving the winter rye for early feed in 
spring. 





Keep the Nuts Tight. 
JASPER 8S. JENNINGS. 





There is probably nothing more essential 
in the running of farm machinery than 
keeping the nuts perfectly tight. If one 
becomes loose, the implement may be ruin- 
ed in a short time. No machine can do good 
work if the closely fitting parts are allow- 
ed to become loose. It is astonishing how 
soon they will commence to wear them- 
selves out of shape and how soon the ma- 
chine will become unfitted for use. 

I have on my farm an old rear cut mow- 
ing machine which has been in use for 21 
years. I never get off the machine to oil 
it without examining every nut, and if any 
of them are loose I tighten them. I mow over 
some very rough ground, ~but in spite of 
this and because of good care the machine 
is in working condition to-day. The same 
principle holds good for every farm im- 
plement. Loss of nuts on a wagon often 
causes serious accidents. Frequent examina- 
tion and proper tightening Pay better than 
any work the farmer can do. The machine 
on which every nut is tight works much 
easier and is much more efficient. 


DLE SE ED 

Ashes and Lime for Fruit Trees—E. D. 
H.: Do not mix wood ashes and land plas- 
ter in applying to grass plats. Lime or any 
caustic element liberates the fertilizing 
elements in wood ashes and causes great 
loss. Apply the wood ashes alone, then 
when the elements are fixed by the soil, 
put on your lime, the amount being deter- 
mined by the character of the soil. If it is 
a limy soil, one ton per acre will be suffi- 
cient, but if it is badly deficient in lime 
much more can be applied. Wood ashes 
are especially valuable for fruit trees and 
in some respects are better than stable 
manure. Stable manure, however, is also 
necessary for fertilizing an orchard and 
both can be applied with profit. 


To Keep Flies Off Stock—Whale oil 1 


qt, carbolic acid 1 tablespoonful. 
Apply to the parts of the ani- 
mal most badly affected, with a com- 


mon paint brush. One application will last 
10 to 20 days, provided it is not washed off 
by rain. Keep cow and calf stables dark. 
[H. Pfaender. 





THE HOME CARPENTER SHOP. 


A Desirable Flood Gate—In this part of 
the country we have a great many creeks 
and small branches. All the fences have 
to be hog tight, and the water gaps have 
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to be closed. I have found the flood gate 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
answers very nicely for fencing across these 
creeks, To the posts on either side, which 
may be growing trees, attach No 9 wire, as 
shown in the engraving, and stretch it tight. 
Secure two crosspieces, aa, and then select 
boards of the proper length to fit the curva- 
ture of the bed. Nail these on and then at- 
tach the uprights, provided for that pur- 
pose, Susperid from the cross-wire, as 
shown in the illustration. This makes a very 
desirable flood gate and one that will not 
be carried away in time of a freshet. The 
crosspieces should be 2x4 scantling, and 
the boards used for uprights may be or- 
dinary fencing planks sawed to the prope! 
length. They should be made of pine from 
the fact that this is much lighter than hard 
wood.—[C, H. F. 





A Handy Gate Latch—A servicéable 
latch is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, When the gate is swung to, the 
end of the latch strikes the beveled por- 








DOUBLE SWINGING GATE LATCH. 


tion of the post, c, and is raised a couple 


of inches by means of the iron 
rods, bb. The post is beveled on 
both sides, so. that the gate can 


swing from either way. As the latch reaches 
the slot, a, it drops into it and the gate is 
secured, The bevel as described consists 
merely of a perpendicular slot in the center 
of the post. On each side of the slot the 
wood is cut away, forming-the bevel. The 
iron rods, bb, are inclined only enough to 
cause the latch to fall back in place, having 
been lifted when it struck the bevel. I 
have slammed this swinging gate in every 
imaginable way, but the latch caught every 
time.—[Charles L. Hill, Fond du Lac Co, 
Wis. 





Adjustable Milking Stool—Use a box 
1% ft by 1 ft by 10 inches. A stool like 
this can be adapted to almost any cow 
For a high cow stand it up the tall way, 
for a low cow use the 10-inch hight, etc. 
ro PF. mm, 





Homemade Fertilizers the Cheapest— 
The Ohio exper sta concludes that so far as 
a single season’s work can show there is 
no superiority of the factory mixed over 
the home mixed of equivalent composition 
and that the cost of the fertilizer is greatly 
reduced by home mixing. 














The Milkman’s Best Aerator. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





For a long time it has been generally sup- 
posed that milk while still warm from the 
cow’s udder was less susceptible toodors than 
after it had become cool, but Dr H. L. Rus- 
sell, the eminent Wisconsin bacteriologist, has 
shown this to be a mistake and that warm 
milk actually takes on more odor than does 
cold under similar conditions. This is an im- 
portant discovery, and throws much light 
upon the proper handling of milk for best 
results. 

Clean milking, by clean hands, in as pure 
a stable atmosphere as obtainable, must be 
supplemented by a rapid and thorough cool- 
ing of the milk. Cooling at once lessens the 
capacity of the milk to take up odors, ar- 
rests the process of fermentation, and, if 
well stirred during the cooling, the cream 
is kept from rising to the surface and will 
afterward more surely remain mixed with 
the milk while being distributed from the 
wagon. These are valuable considerations 
for a milkman who desires to give his cus- 
tomers a good service. 

For us the simplest and best way to ac- 
complish all of these good results is to 
have a tank of ice water in a room near or 
adjoining the milking room. As fast as the 
pails are filled, take immediately to the tank 


and pour the milk into tin cans, which are 
suspended in the ice water. Have an agi- 
tator in the can while being filled. The 


simplest and best form for this is not un- 
like an old-fashioned churn dasher, only 
make the dasher of a piece of tin six or 
seven inches in diameter, soldered firmly on 
to the end of a wire handle, which had bet- 
ter be galvanized and have a loop in the end 
to hang *‘t up by. Two or three plunges with 
this implement in a can of milk each time 
that a pail is emptied will be found to be 
very effective in agitating and consequently 
in cooling the milk. 

We much prefer this simple and effective 
method to any of the more elaborate and 
expensive ones, and it is our experience 
that milk so treated will keep longer than 
as though exposed to the atmosphere in a 
fine spray or a thin sheet, in neither of 
which case are any germs removed, but it is 
reasonably certain that even under very fa- 
vorable conditions, a few are added to the 
milk. Milk or any other fluid will cool 
much more readily when brought in close 
contact with water than in air, even though 
the air is considerably colder than the wa- 
ter. This is especially true of milk in tin 
cans or glass jars. If one must have an 
aerator, he should choose one through 
which water is run for cooling purposes: 





The Flock in Autumn. 


L. B. HARRIS, VERMONT. 





The critical time of year in the manage- 
ment of the sheep is approaching, the late 
summer and fall. What you do now is like 
the laying of plans for the year. If you 
sell all the best lambs and keep the poor 
ones, your reward will come. If you keep 
the best you will also reap that which you 
sow. If you breed to a poor ram your pro- 
duct will be bad, no matter how much you 
toil and plan. Feed itself, the greatest of all 
helps, cannot undo the damage an inferior 
sire produces. Remember from a breeding 
standpoint the ram is half of the flock. 

Do not let anyone make you believe that 
breed is the most important thing, though it 
is always well to breed in straight lines. A 
good, rugged ram is what you want, some- 
thing strong, something fixed, that your 
lambs may be what you expected, and plenty 
of them. Of course I should stick by my old 
friends,. the Shropshires, because of their 
long-continued faithfulness to me, but that 
does not prove that with any other breed I 
should have done as well, so I say cling to 
those things that have done well by you, do 
not keep shifting about, unless there is a 
good reason for it. Do not breed to any ram 
that you would not say of him, “He is a 
good one, and a good one at both ends,” 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Plan all sorts of ways to give your sheep 
plenty of good feed early in the fall, and 
keep it up all winter. Do not neglect the 
sheep. 


cl 


The Dairy Competition—The Holstein- 
Friesian ass’n invites allassociations of pure 
bred dairy cattle to participate in a dairy 
prize contest for the production of pure 
butter fat. The details of the plan can be 
obtained by addressing Sec F. L. Houghton, 
Brattleboro, Vt. In general the proposition 
provides that all tests and awards are to be 
under the direction of exper sta and agri 
college officials chosen for the purpose. 
Each breeder competing shall choose one 
member of this committee, and all the tests 
shall be conducted at the home of the ani- 
mals by the representative of this commit- 
tee. Awards shall be for the highest pro- 
duction of pure butter fat for a period of 
not less than seven days. Each ass’n shall 
contribute not less than $500, and from the 
aggregate amount the prizes are to be 
awarded. All tests must be made within a 
year from a date to be agreed upon. En- 
tries made from each breed shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the representatives 
selected from.the ass’n. All details of the 
plan are to be agreed upon by the com- 
mittee, consisting of three representatives 
from each breeders’ ass’n competing. The 
proposition must be accepted on or before 
Dec 1 of this year. If this is carried out, 
it will be a splendid opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the comparative value of the dif- 
ferent dairy breeds. 








Cooking Food for Hogs—As a rule it 
does not pay to cook food for hogs of any 
class. If this is to be done, however, some 
of the steam food cookers are quite satis- 
tory. It is cheaper to buy one of them 
than to cook it in open vessels. 





Cuts of Beef Most Easily Digested—The 
meat from the shoulder was found in some 
German tests to be from 1 to 2 per cent 
more easily digested than that from the hind 
quarters. The effect’ of different modes 
of preserving beef is shown in the follow- 
ing list arranged in the order of digesti- 
bility: Smoked beef, roast beef, beef boiled 
in water, raw beef, corn beef, broiled beef. 





Partial Paralysis—T. S. H. (Ky) has a 
sow which cannot stand on her hind legs. 
When she is lifted up she trembles and falls 
to the ground. She eats well. Give her 
2 drops fluid extract of nux vomica and 10 
Grops oil of gaultheria at a dose in a table- 
spoonful of codliver oil twice a day. Also 
rub the loins and hips well once a day with 
a little soap liniment. Feed on milk, oat- 
meal and shorts, 








CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “Alpha” and ‘Baby’ Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to $800.- 
Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Rand>oiph & Canal Sts., | 74Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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ADairyman’s Profits 


There is more money in 
working your head than 
your hands. There is 
more butter in running a 
Little Giant Cream 
Separator than in skim- 
ming by hand—25 per 
‘cent more. The Little 
Giant costs no more than 
the pans will in the long 
run. It will pay you to 
adopt modern, up-to-date 
dairy methods. nd for 
Catalogue No. 34. It’s free, 


P. M. SHARPLES, 





The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO. West Chester, Pa., 


U. S. A. 


EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all alle 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrae- 
tion, quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, etc. Itis also unequalled as a spe- 
cific for galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, 
scratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally 
placed upon the .market, but we have 
given a great deal of time to fully dem- 
onstrate the. wonderful healing prop:r- 
fiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 

We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


rf we ong = ee send you a FREE TREATMENT “ this —< 

RS Y. ‘To prove the faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO = will continue to send fora limited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free Treatments, 


One pet entnens only to each applicant. costs 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered are ¥¢ |b. ase, ib. 50c., ib. 
75c. Special on on large quantities. 

EXPELLO MFC. CO. 
92-94 La Salle St., 








CHICAGO. 





A RENOWNED FIRST CLASS FIRM in Germany 

intend to sell their American Pat- 
ent on Milk Centrifugals worked by hand, and, if de- 
sired, instruct interested parties in their manufacture. 
For particulars apply to A. 62464b, Care Haasenstein 
& Vogier, A. G., Mannheim (Germany). 


SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer or 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete ‘that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many ons 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly _— 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL,.New York, 


— 

















Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only ‘ 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 
but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Cider Making on the Farm. 


The problem of the best disposition of 
faulty apples, or all which are not suitable 
for storage purposes, is always a live one 
in late summer and early autumn. It has 
been proved beyond peradventure that only 
the best stock should be barreled and mar- 
keted, in order to prevent demoralization of 
prices. Each season brings its heavy pro- 
rortion of windfalls, soft stock, culls and 
common apples. This is true of summer 
and autumn varieties, and scarcely less 
true of winter apples to be harvested in 
October. As shown in our reports last week, 
the present crop of apples include a good 
many which should never be packed and 
shipped. In various sections of the coun- 
try the evaporating industry is firmly es- 
tablished, and with our splendid home and 
export trade takes care of large quantities 
ef fruit. Back of all this, however, may 
always be found plenty of apples suitable 
enly for cider and vinegar purposes. In 
erder to present to our readers up-to-date 
inethods in cider making, enabling the 
careful farmer and orchardist to put upon 
the market strictly first-class stock, we 
have sectred the testimony of a number of 
the leading cider manufacturers of the 
country, here summarizing their methods. 
These cider and vinegar specialists include 
such persons as L. R. Bryant, secretary of 
the Ill hort soc and a prominent cider and 
vinegar manufacturer; Charles C. Bell, the 
well-known Missouri packer and dealer; 
George Keightley, sec’y of the Clarksville 
(Mo) Cider Co; E. M. Holbrook of South 
Sherborn, Mass, and W. A. Herring of 
Jonesville, Mich. 

TO SECURE THE BEST QUALITY OF CIDER, 


either as a beverage or for vinegar, the ap- 





Ples should be fully matured, ripe, free 
from rot but not soft nor mellow. If imma- 
ture, they lack in flavor; if soft, do not 


press well and the juice will lack clearness. 
When thoroughly ripe the fruit sugar is ful- 
ly developed. Only sound apples should be 
used, regardless of size or variety. Sort 
the fruit, throwing out all rotten apples. 
Where practicable wash them, to remove 
dirt, trash, leaves, etc. This foreign mat- 
ter detracts from the quality of the cider, 
and cider apples as ordinarily brought in 
need this attention. Half ripe fruit should 
be stored until ripe. Such tend to make the 
cider bitter in flavor; furthermore will not 
produce vinegar of sufficient strength to 
reach the standard required by some of 
the state laws. Half ripe apples may some- 
times be dried or made into jelly. All au- 
thorities agree that all sweet apples are 
undesirable. It is best to mix varieties, 
sweet and sour, some makers preferring all 
sour, others a medium sweet. <A bushel of 
5C lbs apples should make about 4 gals cider, 
in wet seasons more, dry seasons less; the 
Ben Davis yields about 3 gals. 

The leading makes of large cider presses 
are all good. Consult the pages of this jour- 
nal for names of reliable manufacturers, 
found in our advertising columns. Avoid 
buying a mill or press which is too small. 
Such is not practicable in making good 
cider or getting yield of juice. A hand 
hydraulic press will do good work. Some 
of the large mills press the pulp but once, 
others twice, using the product of 
the second pressing for vinegar making. 
Many of the successful cider makers run 
both pressings together, at times adding 
a little water to the pomace. Others repress 
once, running the pomace through a picker 
after the first pressing. But with a good 
mill and press there should not be much 
left after the first pressing. As to best fil- 
ters, silica sand is a favorite, much of this 
material being shipped from Massachusetts 
to the west. Some prefer paper pulp. Char- 
coal is considered too slow and expensive. 

WHAT TO DO WITH SPENT POMACE. 

Pomace may be used advantageously in 
various ways. It makes a fairly good stock 
feed if fed fresh and in reasonable quan- 
tities. In many sections farmers buy the 
pomace at the mills for this purpose, some 








THE CIDER INDUSTRY 


of them putting it in their silos and feeding 
it out the same as they do ensilage. Some 
consider this equal in value, ton for ton, to 
corn ensilage. In some parts of the middle 
west cider pomace is used for fertilizer pur- 
poses, but in such cases should be allowed 
to stand six months or a year to thoroughly 
rot before spreading. Sometimes it is used 
as a fuel, mixed with coal screenings. Oc- 
casionally it is rewashed to secure the ap- 
ple seeds, but this is not considered general- 
ly practicable. 
KEEPING CIDER SWEET. 

The keeping properties of cider—that is, 
the absence of fermentation, depends al- 
most altogether upon the time of year it is 
made, the temperature where it is stored 
and the quality of the goods. Unless treat- 
ed, cider will begin to ferment within 48 
hours, particularly if at a temperature of 
60 to 70 degrees. It is evident, therefore, 
that pure cider must be put in cold stor- 
age at once, unless specially treated, ordi- 
nary storage being insufficient to prevent 
rapid fermentation. The lower the tem- 
perature the longer this will be delayed. If 
cider is not made until cold weather at the 
close of Oct, and then from good winter 
apples, it may be carefully stored and kept 
until spring. The better it is filtered the 
longer it will keep. Poor quality made early 
in the season will soon ferment, even un- 
der the best surroundings. In order to keep 
cider sweet, it should be well strained and 
filtered soon as pressed, then placed in a 
clean vessel in cold storage, where tem- 
perature is under perfect control. Rack it 
into clean packages after the first fermen- 
tation is over. Refined or clarified cider re- 
quires no preservatives, as filtration takes 
out those particles of sediment and veg- 
etable matter that would cause it to grow 
hard and perhaps sour. Some manufactur- 
ers use neutral sulphite of lime, three oz to 
one bbl of 32 gals. We note that the most 
successful manufacturers do not favor the 
addition of such antiseptics. Cider can be 
kept in a small way by taking that which 
is first filtered and free from any sediment, 
heating and bottling while hot. But such 
operation frequently proves a failure, the 
cider when opened lacking flavor; or what 
is more objectionable, will acquire a taste 
similar to that of cooked apples. This, 
however, is quite distinct from what is 
known to the trade as boiled cider, where 
the bulk is reduced through heat evapo- 
ration. 

The best temperature for storing cider in 
order to keep it sweet as long as possi- 
ble is close to the freezing point. but not 
as low as 32 deg. Some prefer a tempera- 
ture of about 40 deg. A dry, well-condi- 
tioned cellar can be carefully arranged so 
that the temperature may be kept very 
even during the winter by the use of a 
thermometer, opening and closing the win- 
dows as weather requires. 

A Handy Apple Picker. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 








The apple picker .shown in Fig 1 has 
proved very satisfactory in preparing large 
collections of fruit for exhibition and in 





picking scattering fruit from the tree, It 
can be made in one hour, .and will not 
cost more than 25c. A piece of stiff No 7 
wire 2% ft long is bent, as shown at a, Fig 
1. It should be about 5 in across in widest 
rlace, and 7 in long. The ends are twisted 
together and securely fastened to a light 
role. The length of pole is determined by 











Fig / 





the hight of the trees; usually 12 to 18 ft is 
long enough. A cloth tube is sewed to the 
wire. This tube should be the same length 
as the pole, and large enough at the bot- 
tem to allow the largest apple to pass 
through easily. Three yards of cotton cloth 
will be more than sufficient for an 18 ft 
picker. In using this picker the operator 
holds the cloth in the left hand and with 
the other works the apple into the nar- 
row part of the wire where a slight twist 
severs it, and it rolls through the tube to 
the hand without bruising, and should be 
removed before another is picked, ‘With 
this picker there is no climbing and no fruit 
wasted. 

A good picking bag for general use is 
shown in Fig 2. The top is made of stiff 
wire, with ears twisted in, and ends are 
joined by a short splice or by soldering with 
a small tin ferrule. To this is attached a 
bail with hook, c. A strong bag is sewed to 
the wire. When complete it should be about 
11 in in diameter and 20 in long. 





Cider Apples Now Moving. 





Early apples are partly out of the way, 
yet the bulk of the crop is still to find an 
outlet. Taking the country as a whole, the 
crop of summer and autumn apples is a 
fairly liberal one, but by no means full. 
These soft varieties are perhaps most plen- 
tiful in the Mississippi valley, although 
Mich, Ind, Ohio and other middle states 
have a good many. In some of the older 
sections, particularly in the southern half 
of the apple belt, orchardists pay most at- 
tention to winter fruit, and the showing of 
early varieties is naturally somewhat light. 
A considerable proportion of the autumn 
apples is good only for the cider mill and 
evaporator and rather indifferent prices to 
producers are in sight. 

The crop of summer apples is proving an 
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Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO.. 
116 Water Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. 
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Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 

Get our free catalogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 

3MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 











PEAC 


Grand lot of trees, free from borers, scale, 
-— Large stock of Pear, Plum, A 


aphis, yellows, 
uince, 


pate herry, 
supply of Small Fruits. Saket a or 





40 acres Hardy Roses. 
Roses, etc. 





neiaaetel Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs. 


44 Greenhouses filled with P 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue and Pr 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, O. 


Ficus, Ferns, Pandanus, 
ce List free. 











average one of N Y, al- 


throughout most 
though a number of reliable reports to 


American Agriculturist point to less than 
a normal yield. But there are apparently 
enough for all requirements, and a good 
many apples will go to the cider mill and 
the Grying factory. In Wayne Co some 
cider apples are changing hands at 30c per 
bu, in Otsego as low as 10c. In Onondaga 
30@40c, in Columbia and Tompkins $1@1 50 


per bbl. Good table varieties have sold in 
Orleans Co at 1 75@2 25 per bbl, and in 
Mcnroe 2@3. In the eastern part of the 
state, particularly in the Hudson valley 


contiguous to Albany, a good many apples 
will go to the cider and vinegar factories, 
but market not yet established. Ohio has 
a gocd many summer apples, and cider 
stock is quoted as low as-°8c per bu, al- 
though it is still somewhat early. This ap- 
plies to Pennsylvania, the Virginias and 
the eastern peninsular, although the sec- 
tions last named are not claimed as heavy 
apple producers, Jersey has some excellent 
summer apples with table fruit. selling 
around $125 per bbl. 
_ a 
Homemade Grit Machine. 
AUGUST R, LORENZ, ERIE CO, N Y¥. 





It can be built any size and any lumber 
will do. The construction of the machine 
can be easily studied out from the illus- 
tration. My crusher is made up as follows: 
Two supports, aa, each 4 ft 6 in long, of 
4x4 in lumber resting on board supports, ¢, 
2 ft long and 6 in high, Nail on the four 








THE POULTRY STONK CRUSHER. 


cross-pieces,b, 4 ft long, size 1x4 in. Make 
the two crushing arms, d, each 5 ft long and 
of 4x6 in lumber. The lower five inches are 
leveled off so that the two arms work to- 
gether something like a hinge. Just above 
the beveled part, attach an iron plate, h, 
4x6 in and % in thick, against which the 
stone is crushed. Make a hole, J, in the 
lower end of each crusher arm for an iron 
pin. The smaller cut at the right shows 
the details of the crusher arm, There must 
be space enough at m to let through the 
fine-crushed stone. 

The handle part is made as follows: The 
central block, gg, is of 4x4 in lumber and 
2 ft long. It is attached by a bolt throu#h 
the middle to the handle, k, which is 5 ft 
long and strengthened by side pieces fas- 
tened to the main block by tight bolts at i, 
passing through small blocks 2x2x2 in at g. 
The four connecting strips, e, are of 1x2 in 
stuff bolted at one end loosely to g, but at 
the other end tightly to d. The machine is 
now. complete except to nail boards, jj, on 
the sides to keep in the stones. 

<cunliliniticahanesie 
Excellent Farm Chickens. 
EDGAR H. MERRILL, 





The utility strains of White Wyandots 
have more good points for the farmer than 


any other breed. Why? They are very 
good layers of brown eggs and will 
lay through the winter months 


when the so-called egg machines, Leg- 
horns, are on a strike or out of business. 
They will lay as many eggs in the warm 





months as any Leghorn that I ever saw. 
The Wyandot (see our frontispiece) is 
very quiet in disposition. A three-foot 
fence is all that is necessary to keep them 
out of the flower garden or neighbors’ back 
yard. For broilers or roasters they cannot 
be excelled, have plump bodies, full breast, 
yellow skin and legs and no dark pin 
feathers. Another important point in favor 
of the Wyandot is the low, flat comb that 


will not freeze in- winter. 
For a number of years the Plymouth 
Rock has been a general favorite with 


the farmer, but is fast giving way to the 
Wyandot on account of the Plymouth’s 
high comb, dark pin feathers and _ thin, 
wedge-shaped breast. 
a 

The Young Turkeys—It is best to give 
the young turkeys two regular feeds per 
day of the corn cake, wheat or young corn 
in the milk stage, cut from the cob. Some 
owners let the turkeys shift for themselves 
from the age of shooting the red up to fat- 
tening time, but we think the fowls are 
kept in better condition and better flavored 
to have regular feed once or twi a day. 
Turkeys are great foragers, picking up all 
sorts of insects and bugs. Tobacco worms 
and grasshoppers are special delicacies for 
them. They are also great rovers, and 
where the neighbors are turkey owners also 
it is best to have a certain mark for one’s 
fowls to prevent loss and dispute.—[O. L. 


Fly-proof Wheat—J. E. K., Delaware 
Co, Ind: The fact that certain varieties of 
wheat are much less subject to injury from 
the Hessian fly than others has long been 
recognized. The varieties possessing these 
qualities are such as have coarse and silice- 
ous stems, enabling them to stand and not 
break over from the presence of the fly. 
Varieties which tend to develop secondary 
shoots or ‘“‘tillers’’ are also considered pref- 
erable during seasons when the Hessian fly 
is prevalent. 





In Late Summer the poultry yard needs 
shade. Morning glories planted on the 
sunny side or nest egg gourd are good, and 
even cucumber vines can be trained to net- 
ting. To avoid waiting for the growth of 
vines a good shelter can be made of brush 
on a frame of poles. 





Use the Comb Repeatedly—It is esti- 
mated that it takes about 15 lbs of honey 
to make 1 lb of comb. If honey is ex- 
tracted from the combs without mutilating 
them and the combs replaced on the hive, 
one can obtain twice as much honey. 





In Painting Hives, light colors should be 
selected. Dark shades attract the heat much 
more than light. When the hives are stand- 
ing in the rays of the sun, there is consider- 
able difference in the temperature of light 
and dark hives. 





Feed Skunks and similar pests a lump 
of lard with strychnine inside, but keep 
away the dogs and cats. 





Land in this section is hilly and the soil 
limestone. The ground is plowed to a depth 
of six inches and is fertilized with barn- 
yard manure, if it is to be had. Corn is 
planted in May and the crop is given shal- 
low culture. The early cultivations are 
done with the weeder. The crop is cut by 
hand, and after the fodder is cured and 
corn husked it is stored In the barn for 
winter use. The season was very rainy 
during 1898.—[J. H. Peachey, Mifflin Co, Pa. 


A Good Wagon 


begins with good wheels. Unless 
the wheels are good the wagon is 
a failure. IF YOU BUY THE 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
5 9 to fit any wegen ons wagon 
will always have good wheel¢ Can’t 
oy out or rot. No loose tires. Any 
height, any width tire. Catalog frea 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


once daily. If your hens are shedding their 
feathers and not laying, they are out of condition. 
All the powttsy authorities say, “when hens are 
in condition they yo lay perfect eggs and plenty 
of them.” Then help them over molting time. 
Otherwise your profits this winter will lost 
when eggs are high... Is worth its weight in gold. 


JOHN R, JONES, of Suffield, Conn., says :—I 
find Sheridan’s Condition Powder fed once dail 
in the food, very valuable for molting hens. It 
assists in growing new feathers, makes the combs 
bright red, and gives a rich, natural plumage. 


Sold by druggists, grocers and feed dealers. 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
pe 25 cts; five, #1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. 
six cans, exp. paid, $5. Sample copy best Poultry 
paperfree. I, 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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A BIG CUT 


For the month of September only we will sell 


SHERIDAN’S 


Condition Powder 


at the extremely low price of 17 cents per pack- 
age; 75 cents per 2-lb. can—the regular 
price being 25 cents per package 
and $1.00 per 2-lb. can. 


Our Immense Illustrated Catalogue Free 
if you will mention where you saw this “ad.” 
EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0, 
W. V. RUSS, Frop., 28 Vesey St., New York City. 
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THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Length 15 inches. 
| Weight one-half pound. Builds 100 fires with 3c worth of oil. 
i} Nokindlings. Pile the fuel over the blazing Kindler and the fire 
is built. Saves hours of time andgallons of oil, Warranted 3 









ted. C 
average county yields agent $100 profit. Act quick if interested. 
Bample prepaid with terms 25 cents. 
YANEEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK 21, OLNEY, ILLINOIS 


INTRODUCE A NEW WHEAT. 

If one farmer in each neighborhood would 
sow a valuable new variety of wheat 
this year he could sell the crops for two or 
three years at extra prices. The country is 
greatly in need of improved varieties of 
wheat. Send to J. P. Everitt, Seedsman, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for free samples of remark- 
able varieties, and mention this paper. 


President Wilder and 
...White Imperial 


are the two best currants you can plant. Address the 
subscriber for price list. ~ 
Ss. D. WILLARD, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVAPORATING FR 


Complete fo —- UIT profits, 
AMERICAN MANUPAGTURT G00. ania 
Box 407, Wi Pa. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governing 
Outdoor Art; with sundry Suggestions for their 
ae in the Commoner Problems of Gar- 

ening. 

By F. A. WAvGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agficultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something and hawe 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional landscape gardeners, owners of homes 

ounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 
ntendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students in 

eneral. Profusely Diustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. 
ice, postpaid, 50 cents, 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, aud the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. » 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 

aper, OF wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '00,shows that payment has been re- 
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before the date, which auswers for a receipt; can be 
changed. 

Discortinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are, noti- 
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paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
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Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If snb- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 2, 1899. 




















One sore spot in the milk traffic is caused 
by the railroads. There is no doubt about 
that. Milk is the most profitable freight 
they can carry, because the milk trains run 
regularly every day, and because of the too 
often exorbitant freight rate on milk. For 
these reasons the railroads of Boston and 
New York are constantly extending their 
milk routes, and bringing in milk from sec- 
tions further and further from the market. 
This is one of the most serious troubles 
with the milk business, and it always com- 
plicates the situation. How best to handle 
this phase of the question is something we 
have never yet been able to satisfy our- 
selves about, and the brainlest men among 
producers and in the trade have not been 
able to solve the problem. 

cmmemniiagiinitibiaiianaens 

Within the past week we have received 
some very attractive photographs, entered 
for our cash prize contest, and there is still 
opportunity for many persons desiring part 
of that hundred dollars to compete. Some 
of our friends continue to ask for the spe 
cifications; and to enable others to take 
part, and to increase, the interest, we have 
decided to extend the time for receiving 
the photographs. Make the most of these 
clear September days and secure early the 
best photographs possible, sending them to 
our House Editor. Briefly summarized, the 
awards include best and most artistic view 
of a farm home, $15; three next in order, 
each $5; five next in order, each $2; best 
model farmhouse, exterior and _ interior 
views, $25; two next best, each $5; miscel- 
laneous entries, $25. Remember we want 


photographs of attractive farm homes, but 
not necessarily large or pretentious ones; fur- 
thermore, the prizes are not restricted to the 
work of amateurs, and if you consider your 
home or farm buildings worth the effort, 


EDITORIAL 


have your local phetographer take the pic- 
ture. Our offer with all details was printed 
in our issue of June 17. If not at hand, an 
extra copy will be mailed, upon request, 
Btn es So alk 

Perhaps the most valuable single feature 
of the llth census was its inquiry into 
farms, homes and mortgages. In spite of 
the imperfections of this work, it demon- 
strated the falsity of much of the wild talk 
that had been indulged in to the effect that 
‘nine-tenths of the farmers were under the 
harrow of a mortgage.” The great and 
startling truth brought out was this: That 
three-fourths of the farms in the United 
States were owned free of debt in 1890, and 
that those that were incumbered were 
mortgaged for only a comparatively small 
proportion of their value. This fact did 
much to restore the farmers’ credit and 
maintain it during the critical years 1893-6. 
The unprecedented mortgage paying move- 
ment of the past two years, particularly in 
the west, has still further improved the 
farmers’ credit and put it up where it be- 
longs. The federal census that is to be 
taken next. year should continue the in- 
quiry into this mortgage proposition that 
was begun by the llth census. Those re- 
sults form a basis to work on. If now, the 
census of 1900 can give us an equally good 
statement of the farm mortgage movement 
during the past ten years, we believe it will 
be infinitely more valuable than the results 
of this inquiry in 1890. With due allowance 
for foreclosures, we believe the figures 
would show a general reduction in farm 
mortgage indebtedness greater than was 
ever known in the history of the modern 


world. We trust that suitable provision 
will be made for this inquiry. If either 
more money or more men are needed to 


conduct it properly, the same should be 
promptly provided by the next congress. 


ee eee 

The railroads of the country with a gross 
capitalization of nearly 11 billion dollars, 
unquestionably contain much water. As- 
signed to a mileage basis this represents a 
capital of $60,343 per mile of line, a figure 
greatly in excess of what it would cost to 
duplicate all the railroads, and probably 
double what it cost to build them origi- 
nally. Were earnings computed and divi- 
dends declared on actual cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance, rates of freight and 
passenger tolls could no doubt be so fixed 
as to materially lighten the burden on the 
people. Too late now to correct all the 
mistakes of former years, but not so with 
like propositions of the future. Some of 
the states, notably Massachusetts, have 
admirable laws limiting the powers of pro- 
moters who seek to exploit watered stock 
and parallel unnecessary railroads. 

es ae 

The rabbit pest in Australia has grown to 
such proportions that many farmers and 
sheep men are practically ruined. All the 
efforts of science, stimulated by the gov- 
ernment’s standing offer of a big bonus, to 
cope with the evil have proved fruitless, 
and now many of the farmers have turned 
rabbit hunters, with. shipload after ship- 
load of the little rodents sent to England 
for food. Conditions are so favorable to 
rabbits in California and Colorado that 
great hunts to exterminate the pest are 
already common. Any tendency to pro- 
mote rabbit breeding in other sections 
should be discouraged. 

Pe seer 

The critics are “going for’? American Ag- 
riculturist’s exhibit of the actual cost of rais- 
ing wheat. This exhibit has been a feature 
of each of our August numbers. Our reply 
to our critics is simply this: Keep an ex- 
act record with 1500 acres of wheat sown in 
17 states, from the time each is plowed un- 
til the crop is sold, and you will have a 
fair basis to work on, Until then, don’t 
waste your breath. These would-be critics 
rever do things themselvés. It is deeds, not 
words, that count. Practical wheat grow- 
ers everywhere testify to their great inter- 
est in our report and its value to them, 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Late Potatoes Nearing Harvest. 





As the harvest season approaches for 
late potatoes, it is plainly evident that a 
large crop will be secured in most of the 
heavy surplus states, from N Y and north- 
ern N E to the great northwest. Latest 
advices to American Agriculturist confirm 
our Aug report showing fair promise for 
this important crop. Recent weather condi- 
tions continue generally favorable, but not 


universally so, Progress good in Mo, Ind, 
S D and the northwest as a whole. Late 
varieties at a standstill in parts of Mich, 


owing to drouth; some drouth damage in 
Ohio: southern and central Wis counties 


meeding rain. While the distribution of 
moisture is somewhat uneven, the crop has 
suffered seriously in but few sections. 

As shown in our July report, the acreage 
iz a full one, probably exceeding 3,000,000 
acres, and substantially the largest on rec- 
ord. It would be of course futile to attempt 
to present any figures relative to yield per 
acre at this early date, but our usual ex- 
haustive report will appear in due time. 
The situation is variable in N Y, some crops 
showing better than usual, but here and 
there only fair condition. Northern New 
England, which always has a good surplus, 
is in generally promising shape; prospect 
for 2 liberal crop down in Aroostook Co, 
and across the border in New Brunswick. 
Occasional complaint of rust in Vt; south- 
ern N E little cause for complaint. Ontario 
will have a fairly good crop. The heavy 
crop of Wis, Minn and the Dakotas is look- 
ing well as a whole and in Ia, Mo and fur- 
ther south the situation is generally satis- 
factory. The markets are all amply sup- 
plied with early varieties from the middle 
south and eentral states, and the feeling 
is naturally somewhat unsettied. In Ger- 
many some rot prevails, in Belgium and 
Holland conditions generally favorable, in 
England and Scotland outlook variable. 


a __ 


Good Outlook for Apple Exports. 





With the growth and development of 
winter varieties of apples in American and 
Canadian orchards, interest is naturally in- 
créasing in the probable outlet on foreign 
account. As shown in our reports a week 
ago, England and northern Europe hav: 
moderate crops in sight, but these will be 
practically out of the way before the sea- 
son is thoroughly open for our export sea- 
son. Late advices to this journal from 
some of the best authorities abroad relative 
to crop conditions there are somewhat con- 
flicting, but it now appears the English ap- 
ple crop will not be nearly as large as seem- 
ed probable a month ago. On the continent 
fair quantities will find their way to the 
early markets. The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
London, considered a reliable authority, has 
just compiled reports from 350 correspon- 
dents, pointing to one of the most un- 
satisfactory fruit crops in England, and 
says the failure-in apples is extraordinary. 
Out of 248 reports from England, 97 in- 
dicate average crops, 17 over, and 134 un- 
der, and about this proportion noted in 
Scotland and Ireland. In England, Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire will have a good many apples, these 
counties being large producers of common 
varieties, chiefly used for cider making. 

Apple producing sections across the Eng- 
lish channel, which ship early varieties 
largely into London, Hull, Leith, etc, have 
irregular crops. That of Holland is fair, 
Germany poor as a whole, Belgium and 
France medium to good. Antwerp dealers 
expect to ship a good many Belgian and 
Dutch apples into Germany and Switzer- 
land, and anticipate a later brisk demand 
for American fresh fruit, evaporated and 
sun-dried apples. Late German advices re- 
port only a quarter to a third crop in a 
number of leading sections, a failure in Sax- 
ony and Switzerland, and nearly a failure in 
Bohemia, and but few table varieties to. be 














expected from any of these districts, peo- 
ple there being dependent on imported fruit. 

Quoting a leading Liverpool importer, it 
is now an established fact that both Ameri- 
can and Canadian apples have become a 
necessity to the British public, and when 
once they make their appearance preference 
is always shown for them. The size of the 
English and continental apple crop is there- 
fore not greatly important, and our ex- 
porters are always sure of a good outlet for 
liberal quantities of choice winter varieties. 
During the next few weeks any deficiency in 
the English home crop will be made up by 
the relatively better yield on the continent, 
but the middle of Oct will find a good in- 
quiry for fruit from this side the ocean. 

No doubt foreign handlers will be obliged 
to again go through the experiences of 
former seasons, receiving and disposing at 
mean prices of more or less inferior fruit, 
or that which is poorly packed. Even in so 
good an apple country as. Nova Scotia, too 
many growers send out apples which should 
be kept at home; this is also always true on 
this side of the Canadian line, Fruit growers 
and packers evidently forget that it costs 
just as much to handle an inferior barrel 
as a good one, furthermore all such stock 
serves to demoralize what should other- 
wise be a splendid market, The biggest sea- 
scn in apple exports was that of ’96-’97, 
when nearly 3,000,000 bbls were sent out of 
the U S and Canada, compared with 1,221,- 
000 bbls last year. It is altogether too early 
to know anything definite as to prices 
abroad, but exporters here and importers in 
the United Kingdom and on the continent 
anticipate a good demand for best qual- 
ities of apples. 

EXP’TS APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA IN BBLS. 


Season Liverpool London Glasgow Other Total 

1898-9 692,143 267,096 181,315 80,168 1,220,722 
1897-8 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6 . 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,255 
1894-5 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 1,438,155 
1893-4 101,205 32,581 28,524 2,530 174,841 
1892-3 798,291 174,405 220,790 10,052 1,203,538 
1891-2 917,535 224,356 282,553 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1889-0 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 677,762 
1888-9 790,502 279,374 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8 $46,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-7 468,553 187,840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1885-6 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4 46,661 4,843 » 29,685 343 81,532 
1882-3 253,432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2 133,784 46,147 59,266 55 239,252 
1880-1 839,444 177,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 





New Jersey’s Apple Crop promises to 
prove a good one in the aggregate, although 
reports -to American Agriculturist show in 
a few counties there is indifferent yield. 
H. I. Budd of Burlington Co, who is well ac- 
quairnted throughout the state, reports the 
condition high, particularly Ben Davis and 
Russet; as for summer varieties he says 
the crop is proving more than an average 
one, market apples worth about $1.25 p bbl; 
cider stock 50c. The crop was damaged in 
Sussex Co from June drouth, Another cor- 
resvordent in Burlington Co reports an ex- 
ceedingly heavy crop of summer fruit, War- 
ren Co will have only a moderate crop, 
inclucing King and Greening, and perhaps 
half a crop of summer varieties. 


Plant Products of the Philippines—One 
of the. most important food staples is rice 
and is very generally used by the popu- 
lation. According to a bulletin of the dept 
of agri the ordinary price of rice in the 
husk is 60 to 65c per bu, shelled rice 90c to 
$1, annual production 36,000,000 bu. The 
Philippines import rice to make up home 
deficiency from Cochin China. Indian corn 
ls grown in a small way and is worth 18 
to 23c per bu. Among the tuberous roots, 
sweet potato occupies first rank, white po- 
tato next. Ordinary garden vegetables are 
generally found in abundance. In fruits, 
the mango has considerable reputation 
abroad; others include pineapple, orange, 
lemon, banana, plum, bread fruit, paw 
paw, etc. Sugar cane is cultivated exten- 
sively, and during the last few years an- 
nual shipments of raw sugar to foreign 
markets have averaged 500,000,000 Ibs, ex- 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


ceeding in importance all other exports ex- 
cept manila hemp. The last named is by 
far the most important of the fiber plants 
growing in the Philippines. Cotton is 
grown to some extent and the crop could 
be greatly expanded. Oil seeds, cocoa and 
coffee are all important vegetable products. 
Tobacco grows in most of the islands. 





Crops of P E I—One of our correspon- 
dents in Prince Edward Island reports a 
good prospect for potatoes, acreage full, 
rresent condition fine, not many bugs, vines 
look well. In that northern latitude the 
crop is naturally several weeks later than 
in the states. Outlook for 40 per cent of a 
full crop of apples. The fruit did not set 
well, especially winter varieties, while the 
crop of summer apples is proving nearly an 
average. In many large orchards on the 
island it is the off year for most trees; 
some Ben Davis, no Baldwins, a few Rus- 
sets and Greenings. 





American Horses Abroad—Prices paii 
by buyers in this country for foreign mar- 
kets: For draft horses $100 to 300 each, 
omnibus and tram horses 70 to 100, cab 
horses 50 to 75, heavy coach 150 to 300, light 
coach 100 to 300, artillery and cavalry 140 
to 160. The profit realized on each animal 
when sold in Europe generally runs from 
25 to a much higher figure. As high as 70 
aifferent foreign buyers have been on the 
Chicago market the past year, although 
at no given time more than half that num- 
ber actually engaged in the business. 





Opportunities in Russia—American man- 
ufacturers are invited to exhibit machines, 
apparatus and appliances suitatle for use 
in the making, packing and transportation 
of milk products at the Russian dairy ex- 
hibition, to be held at St Petersburg during 
September. Preserved milk, condensed 
milk, milk flour, etc, will also be admitted 
to the international exhibition, but only 
Russian products will be allowed in the 
dairy department. The affair is under the 
auspices of the Imperial Free Economical 
society. 





Wool from Sheep fed sunflower seedcake 
contains more fat than from sheep fed on 
ordinary grains. The melting point of this 
extra fat, however, is lower than if the 
sheep are fed corn. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET, 


The Calico Disease of Tobacco. 
B. T. GALLOWAY, U 8S DEPT OF AGRI. 





Dr Mayer, a German scientist, made a 
study of calico, 10 or 12 yrs ago, and came 
to the conclusion it is contagious. How- 
ever, Dr Mayer was not able to demon- 
strate its cause, although he suspected that 
it might be due to bacteria. The disease is 
widely disseminated in Europe and Amer- 
ica often causing serious injury. Dr Bei- 
jerinck of Holland has also recently made 
the subject a study. He recognized the 
fact that Mayer had not been able to 
prove the connection of germs with the 
disease and therefore began his investiga- ~ 
tions ®with a determination to settle this 
point first. His work seems to show that 
organisms are not connected with the 
trouble in any way, and having settled the 
question to his own satisfaction he pro- 
ceeded to make experiments with, juices 
from diseased plants. By careful manipu- 
lation he succeeded in obtaining from 
diseased plants juices that were free from 
organisms of any kind, and by simply in- 
jecting a small quantity of this fluid into 
the tissues with a hypodermic syringe he 
was able to produce the disease without 
difficulty. He calls this infectious mate- 
rial a “Contagium vivum fluidum,”’ but does 
not give any detailed information as to its 
chemical or physical properties. 

Thinking there might still be some pos- 
sibility of organisms being carried with the 
fluid, he made an extensive series of ex- 
periments, in which the fluid was made to 
diffuse into gelatin and other media, and 
as these offer excellent opportunity for the 
growth of germs, Beijerinck reasoned that 
if they did not grow the fluid was free from 
such organisms. After the fluid had been 
allowed to diffuse for a considerable dis- 
tance it was removed and inoculated into 
the tobacco plant as before described. In 
this case the results were also conclusive, 
the disease appearing wherever the inocu- 
lations were made. Dr Beijerinck found 
that only such parts of the tobacco plant as 
were growing or in process of cell division 
were affected by the fluid, or virus, as it 
is called, and he therefore concluded that 
the virus is intimately connected with the 
living protoplasm of the cell. 

His investigations were continued for the 
purpose of determining if possible whether 
the fluid could live for a time in the soil. 
The results obtained seem to indicate that 
it can, and that plants may be infected 
through their roots by treating the soil 
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Asbestine Gold Water Paint. 


Just mix it with cold water. 
apply it. It doesn’t flow like oil paint and hence does not require 
It’s fire proof and weather proof—won't 
burn or blister and can’t wash off. Preserves everything coated 
Excels for houses, barns, dairy buildings, cow shi 
and anything which you wish to make handsome and durable. 

Above all else it is low in price, costing 75 per cent less than 
aint. Made in white and 16 shades of colors. 
your dealer for Asbestine and insist on Asbestine, for nothing 
else isso good. Write for price lists, tint and color cards K 
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and the surrounding small 
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painted. It may be that you neglected it on account of the great 
cost. Painting, either inside or outside can be 


be better if well 
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tested, warranted. (This cut is exact size of 75-cent strong knife.) 


HAND-FORGED 75¢. KNIFE and 60c. RAZOR STEEL SHEARS, $1.00. torsed” from ‘Tazor steel, me 








To start you we will send you _one for 48c.; & 
for $2, Pa. Best 7-inch shears, 
60c. This knife and shears, #1. Lady’s 

2-blade pearl, 35c. Gent's 

fine 3-blade, #1. > 

75c.; budding, 35c.; graft- 
,25c. Pruning shears, 
. Send for 80-page free 
list and “ How to Usea 
Razor.” 
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6% A Street, 
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with the virus. It was found that when- 
ever the roots were broken or injured in 
any way the infection was much more se- 
vere than where no injury occurred, and 
further that the virus might be kept for a 
considerable length of time and still re- 
tain its activity even when dried. In one 
instance he produced the disease from 
pieces of a dried plant which had been in 
the herbarium for 2 yrs. 

Dr Beijerinck concluded that normal roots 
are able to absorb the virus from the soil, 
although he was not able to clearly dem- 
onstrate this, owing to the possibility of 
insects having punct.red the roots. It was 
found that heat destroys the virus, but that 
weak formalin solutions do not kill it. 

Dr Beijerinck’s investigations of the to- 
bacco disease are of much interest in throw- 
ing light on other maladies. It is suggested 
by this author that diseases like peach yel- 
lows and peach rosette may be due to sim- 
llar causes. He points out Erwin F. Smith’s 
work, showing that both yellows and ro- 
sette may be transmitted by budding dis- 
eased buds on healthy trees, and further- 
more that infection takes place only where 
the buds live, or where there is an active 
union of the protoplasm. Mr Albert F. 
Woods of this division has recently made a 
series of investigations, which in a meas- 
ure corroborate the results obtained by 
Beijerinck. Although Mr Woods’s investi- 
gations are not yet complete, his work 
seems to show that the virus obtained by 
Dr Beijerinck is really one of enzyms. These 
enzyms are produced by all living organ- 
isms and under certain conditions they may 
play an important part in the nutrition of 
the plant or may become detrimental to its 
best development, producing changes which 
bring about serious disturbances of all the 
vital forces. Everything indicates that the 
calico disease is intimately connected with 
nutrition, and it is very probable that by a 
thorough study of this phase of plant life 
we may soon be able to throw light on the 
method of controlling the disease. This 
work is now being pushed forward and it 
is hoped that definite facts of value may 
soon be obtained. 

a ee 


NEW YorkK—Oswego Co growers started 
in to raise 25 per cent more leaf than last 
year, but drouth reduced the acreage and 
the size of plants. The yield will be 400 
lbs p a less than last year. No hail as yet 
to injure the crop. No sales to-day. One 
crop has been spotted.——A very consider- 
able portion of the Onondaga crop has been 
injured by hail, some badly, others less so. 
The acreage about as in ’98. This year’s 
crop is of smaller growth because of 
drouth. Harvesting is being pushed.—— 
Cayuga counties’ 5 or 6 towns that raise to- 
bacco have a larger acreage than for 6 yrs, 
but hot, dry weather has made a small, 
light weight leaf. Two hail storms have 
done considerable injury.——Steuben coun- 
ty’s tobacco growing towns are Corning, 
Erwin, Bath, Lindley, Rathbone, Tusca- 
rora, Campbell and Addison. The acreage 


is about 10 per cent more than last year. 
Crop is unéven, there being a large amount 
of small tobacco because of drouth. None 
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THE TUG OF WAR 
WILL CONSUMERS AND SMALL PRODUCERS FALL INTO LINE AND HOLD THEIR OWN ? 


has been sold at Addison. The yield will 
be unusually light per acre and is the poor- 
est crop outlook in 5 yrs. Hail completely 
ruined many crops at Erwin, Campbell and 
Lindley.——Wayne Co has had a hail storm 
which did some injury; 20 a were destroyed 
at Huroy, and many pieces at Galen, Sa- 
vannah and Butler. Dry weather will cut 
the yield down to 1000 lbs p a. The crop as 
a whole is very uneven and will be unusual- 
ly light. The ’99 yield will not make more 
than 60 per cent of an average in yield and 
quality. The ’98 is about all out of grow- 
ers’ hands, but no ’99 has been sold. Of the 
400 a said to have been raised in the county 
about one-half was injured by hail.——In 
Chemung Co, the chief tobacco growing 
towns are Chemung, Ashland, Southport, 
Elmira and Horseheads. The acreage for 
the county is estimated as 10 per’ cent 
greater than in ’98, but the yield 10 per cent 
less. The growing crop is in fair condition 
only, as the early season was too dry. A 
few crops have been sold at 10 to 12c in 
bdl. The hailstorm injured fully all re- 
ported in a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist and scared many so they are cut- 
ting the leaf before fully matured. 
PENNSYLVANIA—There are about 300 grow- 
ers of tobacco at Salisbury, Lancaster Co, 
and they will probably average 2 a each. 
The acreage this year is smaller than usual. 
During July the drouth made the crop look 
as though it would be wortHess, but rains 
have since improved it wonderfully. It will 
yield 1200 to 1500 lbs p a. Harvesting is be- 
ing pushed. Very little hail in the county. 
—-At Lancaster, the crop is late, the 
weather was dry during July, but there 
were several fine rains during Aug and it 
has brought tobacco out very much and will 
have a good crop if frost does not come too 
soon. The crop is nearly all seed leaf. It 
is topped high to get more leaves and not 
so large. There are some fleas and worms, 
otherwise the crop is healthy. At Inter- 
course, tobacco is mostly seed leaf and looks 
well and promises a good crop. Worms bad. 
Some Cuban tobacco planted on contract. 
None sold. On almost every farm from 1 
to 3 a are grown. Harvesting in full blast 
Sept 1.——Tioga Co has about 1500 a this 
year, tobacco being raised in 19 towns. The 
crop generally seems to be a fine one and 
harvesting is being pushed. A few crops 
have been sold at 9 to 11%c in bdl. It will 
yield 12 lbs pa. Drouth has made the yield 
less than the ’98 crop, probably not over 
1200 lbs p a. Several sales at 8 to 10c in bdl, 
—In York Co, fully 500 a are growing at 
lower Chanceford township and nearly 
every township in southern York Co raises 
nearly as much. Havana seed yields 1200 
to 1500 Ibs p a, seed leaf 1500 to 2000 Ibs. 
None sold and the crop is in good condi- 
tion. Bradford Co has about .650 a leaf 
this year. Drouth from April to August 
gave the crop a severe setback. The yield 
will be light. A great deal was cut by 
hail, much totally destroyed and plowed 
under.——Oxford growers in Chester Co 
have not more than one-fourth the acre- 
age of former years and this year’s yield 
is only half a crev. Hail has done con- 
siderable injury.—~-In Wyoming Co, 16 a 
leaf have been harvested in good condition 
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at Washington, At Laceyville five growers 
have 18 a of fine leaf and harvested it this 
week. It is Wilson hybrid. 

Ou10o—The Brown Co crop is about as 
usval, 3000 to 3400 a. It is a fair to good 
crop, perhaps 90 per cent in condition. Four 
out of 18 townships of the county grow 90 
per cent of the crop. About 40 a of little 
cigar leaf is raised, all the rest being Bur- 
ley of the finest type grown in the world. 
—Not as much cigar leaf is being spotted 
in Medina Co as last year.——Taking all 
kinds of tobacco raised in the state, Burley, 
cigar leaf and shipping, the Aug 1 crop re- 
port of the bd of agri places the condition 
of the tobacco crop, compared with an av- 
erage, at 84 per cent. The report says 57,- 
659 a were planted last year, which yielded 
49,500elbs. 

MARYLAND—The tobacco crop in Charles 
Co is one of the best ever known and prom- 
ises to exceed in number of pounds any 
crop for years. It is an early crop, as much 
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Life Saved by Swamp-Root. 


THE WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE. 





SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, is wonder- 
fully successful in promptly curing kidney, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak kid- 
neys are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatism, dizziness, headache, nervous- 
ness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel or cal- 
culi, bloating, sallow complexion, puffy or 
dark circles under the eyes, suppression of 
urine or compelled to pass water often day 


_and night 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. 

Sold by druggists in fifty cent and one 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample bot- 
tle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a 
pamphlet that tells all about it, including 
many of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing exeellent work in both these departments at very 
lew prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photographs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also half- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. ‘ 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 

Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept.; 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 














PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. .' 


NEW YORE. 


Seneca Co Pomona picnicked at Romulus 
last Thursday. The state grange and 
American Agriculturist were represented by 
able speakers. 


Schuyler Co Pomona held its annual pic- 
nic at Havana Glen Aug 19, quite a goodly 
number being present, considering the dis- 
tance most of the Patrons had to go, and 
the dry and dusty condition of the roads. 
Those who were present and listened to the 
remarks and recitations of Deputy W. T. 
Becker of Schenectady were amply repaid 
for their long and dusty ride. 


Yorktown held its first picnic in a grove 
at Lake Mahopas Aug 10, more than 100 
Patrons and friends attending. Rain kept 
many at home, but those that went enjoyed 
the day hugely. The social part of the 
grange was well illustrated, as it seemed 
like one family meeting together. Yorktown 
is the only grange in Westchester Co, being 
organized last Jan. It now has 60 members 
and expects many more to join soon. Has 
held meetings twice a month through the 
summer, which have been well attended and 
full of interest. It is about to organize an 
insurance company in connection with the 
Putnam Co granges. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Warren counties farmers’ picnic at Belvi- 
dere last Thursday was the largest gather- 
ing of the kind.ever held in the state, es- 
timated at 12,000 or more. Political, speak- 
ers were plenty. Leon Abbett, Jr, spoke on 
equal taxation, from a city man’s stand- 
point; ex-Gov Zulick of Ariz on imperial- 
ism; Senator Foster of Hunterdon gave one 
of his usual pleasing addresses; Congress- 
man Salmon gave vent to his opinions on 
the public questions of the day and asked 
his constituents to correct him if he was 
not in accord with their sentiments. State 
Chaplain Franklin Dye, who is also sec’y of 
the state board of agriculture, told of the 
state board and institute work. National 
Steward John T. Cox of Readington gave a 
pointed talk on the necessity of organiza- 
tion. A masterly address of welcome was 
given by Joseph M. Roseberry of Belvidere. 


The Patrons of Essex, Morris and Union 
counties, with their friends, to the num- 
ber of 15,000, held a picnic,and field day at 
Tuttle’s grove on the Passaic river, last 
week. The chief speakers were State Mas- 
ter Braddock, State Chaplain Franklyn 
Dye, Dr Ward and Judge W. W. Cutler. 

Ringoes is in a thriving condition; five 
candidates were initiated at the last meet- 
ing. Twenty tons bran were unloaded last 
week and another car ordered. Orders are 
being taken for seed, coal and fertilizers. 
About $2000 was paid out for fertilizers last 
spring and probably that sum will be ex- 
ceeded this fall. The store is doing a thriv- 
ing business and the meetings are well at- 
tended. 

DELAWARE. 


Aug 24 was a great day at Brandywine 
Springs park, Del. The springs are situat- 
ed in the northern corner of the state and 
have been noted as a resort for at least a 
century, but never in their history has such 
a crowd been gathered there. Work on the 
farm was practically suspended and the 
farmers and their families came pouring in 
the gates until at least 700 teams were on the 
grounds. The meeting was in charge of 
West Brandywine grange, one ofthe strong- 
est granges in the state. Only 10 days be- 
fore the meeting they asked for an exhibit 
of fruits and farm products. The people re- 
sponded by an exhibit that was creditable 
in every way, there being about 200 exhib- 
itors. The greatest attraction was the ad- 
dress of State Master N. J. Bahelderof N H, 
who spoke on grange matters; he was 
listened to attentively by an audience of at 
least 1000. His remarks were to the point 
and were well received. 





New Jersey Cattle Commission. 





The work of the tuberculosis commission 
in N J is conducted on a moderate plan. 
The state has appropriated $10,000 and the 
money has been used in thinning out the 
diseased cattle in some of the worst sec- 
tions of the disease. The law does not 
provide for a general inspection of the 
herds, but allows inspection to be made 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


upon request of the owner of the dairy 
and commissioner of the state board of 
health. Whenever one of these agents sees 
evidence of the disease he notifies the tuber- 
culosis commission to inspect the herd 
in question, and whenever the general ap- 
pearance of an animal they inspect leads 
them to believe that the disease exists, they 
use the test and slaughter the animal if it 
reacts. Cows are paid for on the basis of 
two-thirds value, but no animal can be 
appraised at over $40. The owners may 
then be required to disinfect the buildings 
and make such changes as the health of 
their herd make necessary. Every effort is 
made to induce the owners to co-operate 
with the board of health in exterminating 
the disease. 

Sec Dye. says the cattle commission is 
beginning to be more popular among live 
stock owners, and believes its efforts are re- 
sulting in the decrease of tuberculosis. In 
the case of cattle imported from outside 
the state, the owners must show a certifi- 
cate from a competent veterinary of the 
state from which the cattle come, to he 
effect that the animals are in sound health. 
Without this certificate the cattle are quar- 
antined at the owner’s expense. Imported 
cattle found diseased are not paid for by 
the state, 





NEW JERSEY. 





Pennington, Mercer Co, Aug 10—Farmers 
are at present plowing for fall wheat. Pas- 
tures and fields are greatly improved since 
the rains, and cattle are looking well. There 
will be but about a third of a-potato crop 
on account of drouth at time of setting. The 
outlook for a good corn crop was never bet- 
ter. Young grass nearly all perished in the 
wheat stubble, so that a number of farm- 
ers will plow and sow to wheat or rye. 
There will be large crops of apples, pears, 
grapes and other small fruits except 
peaches, which will be a third of a crop. 
Fat cattle are selling high and good milch 
cows are worth $45 to 60. The macadam 
road from Trenton to Pennington, seven 
miles, is about two-thirds completed. 


Canners at Work on Tomatoes—Most of 
the canneries in the southern part of the 
state are now at work on tomatoes. The 
big cannery of John E. Diament, at Cedar- 
ville, made the first run of the season Aug 
15, and Stevens’s cannery at the same place 
made a pack on the 16th, the earliest dates 
on record in which canning houses have 
packed tomatoes. According to the state- 
ments from leading farmers of south Jer- 
sey, the late tomato crop will suffer con- 
siderably from blight, heavy rains and 
winds and the lice plague. In some sections 
of Salem Co the crop is almost entirely 
ruined, while in the vicinity of Elmer a fair 
yield is expected. The canners this year 
are paying from 50c to $1 more per ton than 
last year, which is quite an item to the 
growers, 


Among the Cranberry Bogs—Inspected 


my own bogs of 19 acres. Last year this 
turned off 2600 bu cranberries, but my man 
on the place says outlook for half a crop. 
I did not tramp the bogs, no use, does not 
make any more or less berries. On ad- 
joining bog which yielded 1760 bu last year 
the bloom this spring was unusually good, 
but six weeks’ drouth has cut the crop. It 
is impossible, however, to satisfactorily es- 
timate crop yield. Three weeks of good 
growing weather and corresponding  in- 
crease in the size of fruit will make a dif- 
ference of 50 to 100 per cent in a crop de- 
pending on future climatic conditions. Crop 
depends largely on June and July condi- 
tions, I was.in Warren Co until early Aug; 
June a pretty solid drouth. there; a good 
cherry year, grass crop off a half, July 4 
drouth broken and seasonable showers re- 
pairing some damage; growing corn braced 
up, ete. I doubt if ’99 will see any 12,000 to 
20.000 bu crops like last year. Some years 
under favorable conditions every twig car- 
ries its berry, and growers underestimate, 
while in drouthy years owners are apt to 
overestimate. If Cape Cod has suffered 
through drouth and is off one-third, prices 
will rule higher. From what I saw along 
the road yesterday should judge Burlington 
Co has a good many apples. I take two 
copies of American Agriculturist, one for 
self and one for my man, simply for its 
cranberry articles—[J. Turner Brakeley, 
Burlington Co, N J. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and Live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables,-help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address en, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising ts 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SEEDS. 


On Sheaf Seed Wheat. New variety, white, slightly bearred, 
straw medium height, bright and stands up weil. Has 
yielded from six to ten bushels more per acre n Clawson or 
other leading varieties. Price, two bushels, $3.50, 
$8, ten bushels $15. Special price for amounts ex ing ten 
bushels. Remittances must accompany order. References, 
Baldwin’s Bank of Penn Yan, and F. H oh Master of Penn 
Yan Grange. JAMES MILLER, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Os ~~ Hyacinths will make graceful, fragrant flowers 
for Christmas; no others will. 5 beautiful colors. Vaughan's 

Christmas Beuquet Hyacinths for immediate patting 5 cents 

each, prepaid. **Merit*’ Collection, to introduce Vaugnan’s bul 

10 best, each different, 25 cents prepaid. Beautiful Catalogue o; 

winter house plants free with every order. On 

of bulb-buying friend. VAUGHAN’S SEED 8TORE, 84-86 Ran- 

dolph St., Chicago, and 14 Barclay St., New York. 


G OLD Coin Seed Wheat. White, bald. stiff straw. Absolutely 
SI the heaviest yielder grown. Ninety cents ber bu.. for five bu. 
or over, in new bags, f. o. b. Geneva, N.Y. Send for sample. 
H. D. BENNETT. 


GEED Wheat; Gold Coin and Harvest “sy Pure, large, graded 
seed, $1 per bushel, 10 bushels at 95c., 50 bushels atc. Bags 
GEO. M, TALLCOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


prancine for Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Poultry. Our 1llustrated 
cireulars give net prices. Samples free. Write to-day. 
JAMES CASE, Colchester, Conn. 


EN Young thoroughbred Jersey 
raised, have made 12 tol4 Ibs. 
Nottingham, Pa. 


EGISTER ED Holstein-Friesian bull calves. PARKER BROS., 


Granville, N. 








five bushels 











free. Bank references. 








cows, springers, home, 
week. J. W. ANDERSON, 











De es Delames, Rams and Ewes. SCOTT HOLTZ, 


Tiffin, Ohio. 
FARM MACHINERY. 


ANTED—To buy 3 to 5 ton second-hand road roller, with 
A. on wheel. Address C. E. DAVENPORT, 15 Wall 8t., 
ew York. 


‘OR SALE cheap, Fruit Evaporator. 
* R. V. GOODWIN, Kennedy, N. Y. 


5 a Al ae Scales, cheap, irop levers. BENNETT, Hunts, 


POULTRY. 


R= Island Red Males are just the thing for crossing with 
different pure breds, or for grading up common mixed stock 
into a uniform and profitable flock. ey impress their charac- 
teristics on their progeny very strongly, no matter what you breed 
them with. Fair quality rose or single comb cockerels delivered 
in} Sept. and Oct., $3 each singly. Several, $2 each. Positively no 
low-priced males sold in winter or spring Cash orders boo! 
now. Cireular and price_listfree to all who apply. SAMUEL 
CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

OULTRY Netting in short pieces, 13¢-in. mesh, No. 19 wire, 

yalvanized; in bundles of one thousand sq. ft., for $3.50; 

three bundles, $9. Stock limited. Order to-day. JAMES CASE, 
Colchester, Ct. 


UNTS, Homers, Crosses, Squabs. JAS. TAGGART, Northum 








Capacity, 90 to 110 tu. 

















berland, Pa. 
Docs. 
OGS for sale. Sporting, Farm and Pet Dogs; Pigeons, Lop- 
eared and Belgian Hares. Send stam for catalogue. 


LANDIS, Box 15, Bower's Station, Berks Co.,-Penna. 


ERRETS, either color. Guinea Pigs. Scotch Collie Dogs. 
Address WILBUR, Knowlton, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fro! SALE —First-class cold process stereotype outfit. Used on 
one of the best printed papers in the country. Will be sold at 
a bargain. Write for other second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, Mass. 

Oy man wants managership good 
: + graduate, experienced. 1 references. 
norne, ra. 








stock or poultry 
CARR, Lang- 





Mau Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philedelphia, Pa. 
ANTED—Woman tocook. Good home for right party. 
W. M. PORTER, Cleveland. N. Y. 
OULTRY, Fruit and Produce C i 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave., Phila. 


F°e Brown Ferrets. JAMES A. SWIFT, Akron, 
N.Y. 


Stock and Eggs All Sold. 


Mr. Frank Metcalf of Warren, O., writes, 
“The dollar invested in advertising under the 
head of Farmers’ Exchange column in the 
Agriculturist was a good investment, for I 
had many inquiries for stock and eggs and 
sold all 1 had and could have sold more. When 
I have any more stock for sate I shall certain- 
ly use the Agriculturist as 1 think you give us 
farmers a most excellent bargain in your Ex- 
change column. I mean todo a square busi- 
ness and sell none but good stock and eggs and 
the Agriculturist is the paper for me. 








w ho 


T.J. 
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Drainage of the Passaic Valley is an 
important project and is being rapidly 
pushed forward by farmers and land own- 
ers interested. The main difficulty seems to 
be owing to the construction of dams on the 
lower part of the river, and the promoters 
of the project think the first step should be 
to remove these obstructions. The _ state 
commission has already reported a feasible 
plan for draining the valley and the next 
step will be to urge an appropriation from 
the legislature to secure other official as- 
sistance in providing for expense of the 
enterprise. 


NEW YORK. 





Ghent, Columbia Co, Aug 28—A _ severe 
drouth is again on, cutting short potatoes, 
buckwheat and pastures. Apples will run 
small if rain does not soon come, Pears are 
selling for $1 to 1.50 per bbl, plums 75c to $1 
per bu, potatoes 80c per bu, hay $11 per ton. 
Apples crop fairly good; other fruits abun- 
dant. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, Aug 28—A 
gocd shower Aug 21 did much good. Oats 
nearly harvested and are a good crop. Po- 
tatoes blighted and rotting some. Buck- 
wheat looks well, Corn growing finely. Pas- 
tures short and cows pesterea with flies and 
shrinking quite badly in milk. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Aug 28—The ex- 
tremely dry weather is injuring corn, and 
unless rains come soon buckwheat will be 
another light crop. Oat threshing is pro- 
gressing well; yield 30 to 40 bu. Less de- 
mand for cows and young dairy cattle than 
formerly; beef and lambs scarce and high. 
Many farmers are obliged to draw water 
or drive cattle te drink. 

Ballston, Saratoga Co, Aug 28—Hay and 
eats fair crops and gathered in good con- 
dition. Corn and potatoes looking well. 
There is a very large acreage of buckwheat, 
which, like all other vegetation, needs rain. 
The apple crop is almost a total failure. 
Pears are plentiful. Farmers are threshing 
rye and oats, which are good crops. Rye is 
worth 55c per bu, straw $4 per ton, butter 
182 per lb, eggs 20c per doz. Beef is scarce 
and high. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Aug 28—Very hot and 
dry here. Pastures are drying up badlyand 
second growth is much below the average. 
In this locality oats are fine. Buckwheat, 


corn and potatoes are looking fine. Most 
dairies are shrinking badly. 4 
North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Aug 


28—Considerable threshing done. Oats turn- 
ing out 25 bu to the acre. Potatoes prom- 
ising to be a fair crop, although blight has 
struck some pieces. Hay crop was a third 
short of last year’s. Corn looking good. Very 
dry and hot. Buckwheat promises to be a 
good crop. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, Aug 28—Farmers have 
wheat and oats harvested and many have 
threshed. The yield is fair. Buckwheat 
looks well. Dry weather has injured corn; 
it looks yellow in spots. There has been 
some talk of a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna river at Nichols. There used to be 
a bridge at Smithboro two miles below 
Nichols, but high water carried it off. The 
abutments remain and the people of Smith- 
boro want the bridge there. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Aug 28—The apple 
crop in this county is one of the largest 
in years and fruit is of excellent quality. 
Oats were harvested in fine weather and 
the crop is better than expected, about two- 
thirds of an average yield. Potatoes fine, 
late varieties yielding heavily. Corn will 
te an immense crop. Most farmers have 
finished fall plowing and many are now 
threshing. Pasturage is getting short again 
on account of dry weather, but a big crop 
of fodder corn will help out. The average 
price that farmers received for milk from 
city dealers for July and August was 80 
cents per can of 40 qts. All producers in 
this locality have faith in the FS MPA 
and intend to stick. The Putnam county 
fair was held at Carmel last week. The at- 
tendance was large. Exhibits in all de- 
partments good and general satisfaction is 
the result. The boarding season at Maho- 


pac has been one of the best in years. Every 

house has been filled and many applicants 

A large barn is being built 
3 


turned away. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


on the Silas Agor farm at the Falls. The 
Mahcpac grange will hold their first annual 
picnic early in Sept. The grange now has 
70 members. Elbert Sloat has sold his large 
dairy to E. B. Brady; he will give up the 
Clift farm next spring and move to his 
own. The Mutual milk and cream com- 
pany has leased the Robinson creamery at 
Carmel and will open it Oct 1. 


Maine, Broome Co, Aug 28—Drouth con- 
tinues and pastures are burning up. Stock 
is being fed as in winter. Oat crop is from 
20 to 50 bu per acre, and of light weight. 
A son of B. J. Woodward was instantly 
killed recently by being thrown from a 
wagon while turning a corner. An electric 
railroad from Union to Maine is again be- 
ing agitated. The route has been examined 
and a committee appointed to push matters. 


Florida, Montgomery Co, Aug 28—The 
drouth in this section is the most severe 
ever known; corn and buckwheat are suf- 
fering and will be short crops; pasture all 
dried up and nearly everyone is feeding 
stock. Freeman Milmine, who recently lost 
his barn buildings by lightning, intends to 
build new ones of the most improved style 
this coming fall. Quite a number of farm- 
ers have sold their new hay for $10 per ton 
delivered and are busy pressing it. New 
milch cews are not plentiful and are bring- 
ing $40. H. Walrath intends to exhibit part 
of his herd of Poland-Chirfa swine at the 
coming county fair, and George McChumpha 
will exhibit Holstein cattle. The usual 
amount of winter grain will be sown this 
fall. Prices of farm produce remain about 
the same, excepting cheese, which is stead- 
ily advancing. Fresh made butter is scarce, 
but buyers do not want to pay more than 
17 to 18c per lb. Wheat is worth 70c per 
bu, oats 28c, corn 50c, rye 48c.. The milk 
station at Fort Hunter is not receiving as 


much milk as wanted. An effort will be 
made after the Minaville cheese factory 
closes for the season to start a_ route 
through that district. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Hartstown, Aug 26—Weather extremely 
dry and water for stock scarce. Some are 


feeding stock, as pastures have dried up. 
Potatoes will be almost a failure if rain 
does not come soon. Threshing is in rapid 
progress. Wheat will be less than an aver- 
age crop, oats little above an average. Corn 
is suffering on account of lack of moisture. 
Farmers are preparing for fall seeding with 
difficulty. Fertilizer agents report an ex- 
cellent trade. An oil well is being drilled 
near Hartstown. Teef cattle are scarce 
and in demand at fair prices. 


Surry Co—Sweet potatoes are 90 per cent 
of an average crop, Irish 50 per cent. Fruit 
very scarce. A large watermelon crop is 
reported. Field peas ripened well. Hogs 
have had cholera in several neighborhoods. 
Oats were a short crop. Calves and young 
cattle in demand at fair prices. Consider- 
able building and repairing going on. Coun- 
ty roads are being worked by hired _ ser- 


vice, Picnics and protracted meetings are 
now in order. A large business done in 
poultry. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, Aug 28—It is 
very -.~.cm and dry; vegetation of all kinds 
needs rain. Pastures are very short. The 
drou. has affected potatoes and the crop 
will not be a full one in this section. Corn 
looks fairly well, but needs rain. The Det- 
wiler family held a reunion recently at the 
home of Isaac ~-twiler. 

Farmington, Warren Co, Aug 28—Excess- 
ively hot, dry weather is resulting in poor 
pastures, a rapid shrinking of milk yield 
and drying up of new seeding, prospective 
failure of buckwheat, premature ripen- 
ing of corn, and a light yield of 
late planted potatoes. Apples are quite 
plentiful, but many of them rather small 
and will ripen early. Oats are being 
threshed and are yielding from 32 to 45 bu 
per acre. Apple buyers are looking after 
the crop, but as yet no definite prices are 
fixed. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Aug 28—The 
season has been fairly satisfactory to farm- 
ers of this section. Crops harvested have 
been good, caxcepting hay, and this was bet- 
ter than was anticipated. Corn will be 
good. Potatoes are of good size and qual- 









ity, but few in the hill as a general thing. 
The grangers’ picnic held at Lake Cosey 
recently was the largest gathering of the 
kind ever witnessed in this section, attend- 
ance from 7000 to 10,000. A feature of the 
occasion was an able address on universal 
education by Rev J. H. Harris, D D, presi- 
dent of Bucknill university. John Griffin, 
who owns a small place, had his only cow 
tested for tuberculosis recently and she was 
condemned and killed. 

West Chester, Chester Co, Aug 28—Some 
of the farmers are taking up their potatoes 
and the yield is not as large as expected; 
they are of fair size, but few in the hill. 
The scab is bad in some places. Late plant- 
ed are still growing. Most of the potato 
growers in this section plant early in April. 
Farmers received $1 per cwt for milk for 
July at the creamery and at Hire’s con- 
densery. Milk is scarcer in this. section 
than formerly and the price somewhat bet- 
ter than last year. Milch cows are not sell- 
ing as high as they did. Stock ewes are 
scarce and high, few being offered for sale. 
Fat lambs are selling well. I. S. Cochran 
& Son held a sale of shotes Aug 21; they 
sold very high. Corn is still very green and 
thdse who have silos to fill will not be able 
to begin as soon as in other years. Clyde 
B. John will build one on his dairy farm 
near Sugartown. He has a very large herd 
of milch cows. The new trolley from West 
Chester to Philadelphia is hauling large 
quantities of milk to Philadelphia. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Aug 29—Corn crop 
very good. Early potatoes a poor crop, but 
late onesbetter. Oats were a poor crop. 
Pickles promise a short crop; vines blight- 
ing. Cabbage looks fine and some farmers 
are beginning to cut. More turnip seed 
sown this year than usual. Plums very 
abundant, especially Japanese. Peaches be- 
ginning to ripen; crop not heavy. Pasturage 
abundant. 


ONTARIO. 





The Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued its estimate of the Ontario crop yield 
for 1899, Included are the following figures: 
Winter wheat area 1,050,000 acres, crop 14,- 
200,000 bu, average 13.5 per acre, spring 
wheat area 399,000 acres, yielding 7,088,000 
bu, an average of 17.8 bu. Barley 490,000 
acres gave 14,623,006 bu, or 29.8 bu per acre; 
average yield of oats 37.9 bu per acre, rye 
16.5 bu, field peas 2U.9 bu, beans 21 bu. Hay 
and clover 2,505,000 acres yielding 3,499,000 
tons, an average of 1.4 tons per acre, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use 
Fertilizer. 





Bowker’s 





Reduce the Cost of potato digging. The 
potato grower’s profits depend in a meas- 
ure upon the cost of gathering the crop. 
The farmer who can harvest his potatoes 
at the least expense makes the most money. 
Formerly the high price of potato harvest- 
ing machines and the expense occasioned 
by the necessity of frequent repairs, placed 
them beyond the reach of all but the larg- 
est growers, and made the cost of digging 
with them almost as much as that of 


digging by hand. The advent of 
the Success’ Gilt Edge potato har- 
vester marked the beginning of a 
new era in potato digging, and made it 


possible for anyone who raises potatoes to 
materially reduce the expense of digging 
them and to increase his profits correspond- 
ingly. The first cost of this harvester is 
very moderate and its construction is so 
simple, strong and durable that the cost of 
repairs is almost nothing. The manufac- 
turers guarantee it to do first-class work 
under proper conditions, and so great is 
their faith in it, they offer to send a Success 
Gilt Edge.potato harvester on trial to any- 
one wherever the right conditions exist for 
the proper working of the harvester. When 
making application for a harvester on trial, 
it is necessary to give full information re- 
garding the conditions under which the 
machine would have to work, the nature of 
the soil, etc. Every potato grower who has 
not ene of these harvesters should corre- 
spond at once with Messrs D. Y. Hallock & 
Son, York, Pa, the manufacturers, and he 
cam rest assured that the result will be im- 
menscely to his advantage. 








\% 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


A Fair Average Crop for 1899. 





INDICATED HOP CROP IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[In bales of 180 Ibs net.] 


Pacific New York Total Av expt 

cuast state crop val p lb 
1899, 182,000 58,000 240,000 ? 
1898, 151,500 63,500 215,000 17.1¢ 
1897, 150,000 75,000 225,000 15.4 
1896, 100,000 75,000 175,000 10.2 
1895, 182,000 110,00( 292,000 8.8 
1894, 180,000 140,000 320,000 10.7 
1893, 143,000 125,000 268,000 22.0 
1892, 105,000 118,000 223,000 23.7 
1891, 94,000 114,000 208,000 19.3 
1890, 92,000 100,000 192,000 26.6 


COAST PROSPECTS CUMPARED. 
Bales *Old 
Acs har- in hopson Total Prices 
vested crop hand = supply offered ay 
California— 
1899, 6,750 55,000 4,000 59,000 11@15—13 
1898, 6,000 44,500 8,700 53,200 8@i9—15 
1897, 6,000 45,000 13,000 58,000 8@16—13 
1896, 6,000 36,000 14,300 50,360 5@ I; 7 
Oregon— 
1899, 16,000 80,000 700 80,700 -10@14—12 
1898, 13,500 71,000 8,000 79,000 9@17—14 
1897, 15,500 75,000 2,000 77,000 8@ 9—7 
1896, 14,000 56,000 2,000 59,000 2@ 8—5 
Washington— 
1899, 5,250 47,000 800 47,800 10@14—13 
1898, 4,500 16,000 3,000 39,000 7@17—12 
5,000 32,000 2,500 34,500 6@13— 9 
1896, 6,000 36,000 14,300 50,360 5@ 9— 7 


1899, 28,000 182,000 °5,400 187,400 10@14—13 

1898, 24,000 151,500 19,500 171,000 7@19—14 

1897, 26,500 152,000 17,500 169,500 6@13—11 

1896, 23,000 104,000 22,800 126,800 2@ 9— 6 
*Lilienthal’s report of stock on hand Julyl. 

NEW YORK STATE PROBABILITIES. 
1899, 19,000 58,000? 5,000 63,000 12@15—13 
1898, 19,000 63,500 15,500 79,000 5@21—15 
1897, 19,750 75,000 25,000 100,000 7@15—10 

The hop crop of 1899 promises to be a fair 
average, taking the commercial hop grow- 
ing regions of the U S as a whole. In N Y 
state, the acreage harvested will be about 
the same as usual, but the crop is later, 
has been injured by drouth, some lice and 
blight is reported and it is questionable 
whether the showers of the past week will 
do much good. Picking will not become 
general until Sept 4, or nearly two weeks 
later than usual. Buyers have been offering 
12c and occasionally 15¢ p lb, but except at 
the krigher figures, growers at the time of 
reporting were disposed to hold. Practical- 
ly all old hops have been closed out. The 
"98 crop netted growers on the average 
about 15c per lb, or 50 per cent higher than 
the ’97 crop. 

On the Pacific. coast, Oregon is still the 
leading hop producing state and has ma- 
terially increased its acreage. The qual- 
ity promises to be fine at the date of our 
reports, but there were signs of mold and 
much danger that the present fine prospect 
for both yield and quality may be serious- 
ly impaired by heavy rains and fungus, If 
this danger passes away, Oregon may have 
80,000 bales this year compared to 71,000 last 
year. There is considerable inquiry for new 
hops at 10 to 14c per lb delivered, but the 
average price offered is about 12c, with 
growers not disposed to sell. Last year 
the market opened at 9@l1lc, or an average 
of about 10c, but advanced steadily to an 
average of 14c or better, so that those who 
held netted 40 per cent more than those 
who sold early. Oregon this year has some 
2500 acres more under hops than last year. 
Washington has slightly increased its acre- 
age and a good crop is promised, between 
45,000 and 50,000 bales. There is more com- 
plaint of lice in Wash than in. Ore, also 
considerable inquiry for the new crop at 
10@14c, but more disposition among grow- 
ers to accept current quotations than is 
the case with Ore. 

California has fewer acres and more hops 
per acre than last year, but in some cases 
the quality will not be as good as last 
year’s almost perfect crop. The state will 
have at least 10,000 more bales this year 
than last, making probably 55,000 bales. 
There is considerable call for the new crop, 
but growers are slow about accepting of- 
fers of 11@138c. : 

Taking the crop on the coast altogether, 
it bids fair to yield 180,000 bales, and New 
York will be somewhat under 60,000 bales, 
making a total for the U S of approximate- 
ly 240,000 bales this year, compared with 
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215,000 bales last season. The supply of. old 
hops is the smallest on record, only about 
10,000 bales being ascertainable at this date 
compared to 35,000 bales of old hops in the 
hands of growers and dealers a year ago 
and over 50,000 bales two years ago. It is 
safe to say that the supply of old hops at 
home and abroad is less this Sept 1 than 
any fall since ’95. This is the natural result 
of short crops of hops throughout the world 
through the years ’96, ’97 and ’98. It is 
notorious also that brewers everywhere 
have pursued a hand to mouth policy dur- 
ing the last 12 months, so their supply of 
91d hops must be extremely light. For these 
reasons brewers feel justified in offering 
irom 10 to 15c per lb for the new crop, the 
average quotation being around 12 to 13c 
loth on the coast and in N Y city. Growers 
are divided as to the advisability of let- 
ting go at these prices. Last year the mar- 
ket advanced heavily over opening prices, 
and those who held got from 25 to 50 percent 
more for their crops, and in some cases 
double what they were offered earlier. This, 
however, was dte to the fact that final 
returns of the harvestshowed American Ag- 
riculturist’s estimate of its moderate propor- 
tions in the U S to be correct, and more 
than confirmed our reports of the foreign 
shortage, 

This year, on the other hand, the U §S 
has a fairly full crop and the prospects are 
for a similar condition in England and on 
the continent. Unless unfavorable climatic 
conditions should greatly reduce the quan- 
tity and quality of the ’99 crop at home 
and abroad, the future of prices will appar- 
ently be quite sensitive to the demand. If 
growers force their hops onto the market a 
decline may be expected. On the other 
band if dealers and brewers stay out of 
the market they may scare growers into ac- 
cepting lower prices. Some long-headed 
dealers and brewers, however, think the 
great scarcity of old hops is such as to jus- 
tify them in buying the new crop freely 
before the advance which they think may 
follow this extra demand. The situation 
appears-to warrant a reasonable steady 
market at fair prices. But for obvious rea- 
sons the best the grower or dealer can do is 
to follow our reports closely from week to 
week, and decide according to his own cir- 
cumstances whether to accept or reject the 
offer. Whether the speculative risk in the 
market is greater this year than last re- 
mains to be seen. 

rr 


Telegraphic advices received by American 
Agriculturist at the opening of this week 
from Otsego Co show that hops are coming 
down much lighter than estimated. This is 
particularly true of the hop fields around 
Cooperstown, and should it hold generally 
good, may mean a smaller crop in that part 
of the state than earlier estimated. 

WORCESTER, Otsego Co, N Y—The ’99 hop 
crop is slowly coming out of the burr. We 
see no reason for changing our earlier esti- 
mate as to the size of the crop which will 
be from 50 to 75 per cent of the ’98 crop. It 
is yet too soon to judge accurately of the 
quality but usually a light growth of vines 
means a fine flavored, large and high-col- 
ored shipper.—[E. S. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, week 
ended Aug 19 were 95 bales. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 15@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast crop of 1898, choice, 144%.@16 
prime, 13@14 
low to medium, 10@12 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@10 

German crop of 1898, 42@50 





Country Produce Markets. 





CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, nearby 
fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, dressed chickens 15 
@16c p lb, dressed ducks 16@18c, live broil- 
ers 75c@$1 p pr, potatoes 50c p bu, fcy red 
onions 1, turnips 35c, crab apples 60@75c, 
cucumbers 10c p dz, tomatoes 50c p bu, 
sweet corn 8@14c p dz, summer squash 10c, 
cauliflower 75c@1, egg plant 75c. Mixed 
oats 37@39c p bu, loose hay 14@16 p ton. 


At New Haven, potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
onions in heavy supply but steady, with 
white $1@1 25, yellow and red 80@90c, tur- 
nips and rutabagas 50¢c, green corn 75c@1 p 
100, cucumbers the same, lettuce 35@40c p 
dz, tomatoes 15@25c p % bu, huckleberries 
8 p bu, cauliflower 75@85e p dz, Summer 
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apples in large supply and market weak 
at 140@2 p bbl. Poultry active and firm 
with live hens 10@12c p lb, roosters 7@8c, 
dressed chickens 14@l5c, broilers 20@25c, 
hen turkeys 17@18c, fresh eggs scarce at 23 - 
@25c p dz. Corn 41@42%c p bu, mixed oats 
30@31c, bran 17@18 p ton, cottonseed meal 20 
@21, middlings 19@20, loose hay 15@17, baled 
timothy 16@18, green salted hides 8@8%c p 
lb, calf skins 75c@1 ea. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, price not quotably 
changed. Exchange 24%c p qt, and surplus 
$1 19 p can of 40 qts. Receipts by rail and 
other sources in 40-qt cans for week ended 
Aug 28 were as f@lows: 


Finid Con- 





milk cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,379 1,349 493 
N Y Central. 1,820 96 22 
N Y. Ont & West, 30.548 2,678 — 
West Shore. 9,302 1,622 255 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,880 , 165 74 
N Y & Putnam. 3.661 _ _- 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 — 
Long Island, 21 ~ - 
N J Central, 1.792 35 _~ 
H RT Co, 2.772 98 -- 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other seurces, 4.340 = -- 
Tota) receipts, 153,933 6,439 1,160 
Daily av this week, 21,990 919 166 
Daily av last week, 22,087 $72 172 
Cor week last year, 23,145 721 i92 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, Aug 28—The good prices paid 
here last week. drew a number of new 
salesmen to the board today from different 
parts of.the country. As a rule they 
claimed the shrinkage of milk amounts 
now to 50 per cent and t®at the rains of 
Saturday night and Sunday will only serve 
to prevent further shrinkage, without caus- 
ing an increase in the flow. The ruling 
price both for large and small was 10%c, 
and although that was the highest price 
given in regular quotations, two lots large 
colored sold on the curb at 10%c, three lots 
at lle, and two lots of: small colored at lle. 

Cfficial transactions were as_ follows: 
Large colored, 260 bxs at 10c, 2250 at 1014c, 
3346 at 10%c; large white, 250 at 10%c; small 
white, 410 at 10c, 530 at 10%c; small colored, 
1034 at 10%c, 90 at 105c, 1670 at 10%c. Total 
9835 bxs against 7761 a year ago wken the 
ruling was 7c, and 8467 two years ago when 
the ruling was 9%c. 

Sales of creamery butter were 19 pkgs at 
20%c, 10 at 21%c and 160 at 22c. 





A Veritable Poultryman’s Companion 
is the 20th century catalog just issued by 
the Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co of 
Quiney, Ill. Seldom, if ever, does one see a 
combined catalogue and poultryman’s guide 
so complete and comprehensive: The 160 
pages include a vast amount of practical 
and valuable information which should be 
in the hands of every poultry raiser and 
dealer. The ‘“‘tin hen,” as the incubator of 
15 years ago was often called, is a very dif- 
ferent affair from the up-to-date one of 
to-day, and the Reliable, made by this com- 
pany, is thoroughly practical, built and put 
out by people who are in the poultry bus- 
iness on an extensive scale and expect to 
continue so for years to come. This un- 
usually fine 20th century catalog can be 
had without cost by writing the company 
at its Quincy office. Tell them American 
Agriculturist asked you to send for it, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR 


Will be held at Bethlehem, Pa., Sept.12--15. Admittedly 
the best place in State for State Fair; containing finest 
race track in country. A 1 blides. and grounds. Write 
for preminm list. Over $15,000 in purses and premiums. 
H. A. Groman, Secy., Bethlehem, Pa., or W. M. Ben- 
ninger, Supt. Live Stock Dept., Benninger’s, Pa. 











OR SALE-—Land in Custer, Dawson, Holt or Sheri 

dan Counties, Nebr.; from $5.00 to $15.00 per acre; 

good farming and grazing land. Address P. O. Box 
468, Chadron, Nebr. 


Realty Bargains. 


480-acre cotton plantation in Mississippi, rich loam, 150 
acres in cotton, 100 in heavy timber, railway switch. 
$17.50 per acre. Terms. to suit. Also 160 acres prairie 
land in that great wheat and corn state, Nebraska, near 
railway. $10 per acre, half cash, balance to suit. The 
poor man’s opportunity. For particulars, address 





EDMOND T. ALLEN, 


92 STATE STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 





{From Page 226.] 
has already been housed, and the entire 
crop, with continuation of favorable 


weather, ought to be housed by the last of 
September. The weather, upon which we de- 
pend entirely for curing, has been favorable 
thus far, with the exception of a few days. 
The wet, sultry weather last week was un- 
favorable to ground leaves. 

FLoripa—Last year fully 200 acres tobacco 
were planted in Orange Co, and while the 
plants made a fine growth of highly desir- 
able leaf, yet growers could not get any- 
thing for it, scarcely enough to pay for 
betuning, which was dorf® by expert Cu- 
bans. Cost of betuning is 10c p lb. Vuelto- 
abajo and Sumatra are the only kinds 
grown for cigars. A, A. Mosely of Alluvia 
has 400 Ibs ’98 and 100 lbs °97 crop unsold. 
The Cubans that cured it say it is as fine 
and as good as Cuba tobacco. All that 
grew last year have their tobacco on hand 
beeause they cannot sell it for as much as 
expenses and they are disgusted with the 
business._—In Madison Co, J. R. Hall of 
Madison has his ’98 crop and 15 a fine leaf 
growing. 

Tobacco Notes. 

The internal revenue receipts paid on to- 
bacco during last July are over $1,000,000 
more than in July, 1898. On cigars the in- 
crease was $325,000, cigarettes 30,000, snuff 
41,000 and manufactured tobacco 850,000. The 
Japarese government has organized a mo- 
nopo y of the tobacco market, similar to 
the European governments, the new law 
going into effect ast month. Supplies will 
be obtained from this eountry, due to the 
urgent action of the national department of 
state and its representatives, 

Buying of the green crop in the field is 
discountenanced by the growers of Hat- 
field, Mass, who raised over 1000 a last year. 
Buyers handled the crop in assorting and 
curing so severely, and threw so much on 
the floor for trash, growers do not care to 
take responsibility of early sales, Com- 
paratively little has been sold in Mass, 
while a large area has in Ct. 

The Ontario tobacco crop, raised in Kent 
and Essex counties, is rather late but gen- 
erally in good condition except where cut 
worms and grasshoppers have done in- 
jury. The acreage is much less than that 
of last year. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND< 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Oats 





Wheat } Corn 





Cash orspot |————| —— ———_———_ 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
~ | 6824) 2.31%—] .302/,| 20 


Chicago ......... eS 20%, 











New York ......| .75 | .78 | .37 | .35%q| .26%4| .27 
PNET. « < 6c80ce00 _— _ Al 40 31 32 
Toledo .......... ‘T1h9| 6844) 33%) BT -21 | 2019 
St Lonis......... 71%] 68 | .3t | 29%] .21%! 21 
Minneapolis ...} .70%| .63 | 30 | 30 | .21 21% 
EORGOR 02 ccccce 83 | 88 | 44%) 44 - _— 





PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 





No 2 grades Wheat | Corn | Oats 
SN b6i<one 70! od 3 4 | 20%, 
Dec. weeereee -72% | 28% | 193, 





At Chicago, the markets for wheat and 
both poorly supported, prices ruling 
easy as shown in our table of quotations: 

Considerable quantities of new rye are 
coming in. No 3 in store 54c p bu and No 2 
by sample 53%c. Dec is quotable around 54c. 

A good cash demand exists for oats on 
both domestic and exportaccount, this help- 
ing an otherwise dull market. No important 
price changes have taken place with tran- 
sactions largely on the basis of about 20c 
p bu for No 2 Sept delivery. 

Offerings of barley are gradualiy increas- 
inj; and so with interest in the market. 
Ccnsiderable inquiry for barley to arrive 
anc the demand is generally good for all 
descriptions. Attractive new barley is 
quotable at 38@40c p bu when suitable for 


nilling purposes, and 34@36c for feed 
grades. Choice old will command a prem- 
ium, being quotable up to 42@44c. 


Grass seeds have shown moderate anima- 
tien, particularly timethy, under increased 


cfferings. New seed “is coming forward 
freely. Prices sagged a trifle to the 
basis of $2 40 p ctl for contract prime, 


largely at 2 20@2 30, accord- 
Clover seed quiet, prime 


1ansactions 
ing to condition. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


Oct delivery nominally 7 25@7 £0, poor to 
croice country lots 4@6 25. 

At New York, grain markets generally 
quiet and without important feature. No 
2 wheat in store 754%44,@76c p bu, flour dull 
at the recent slight advance. State rye 
614%. @62c p bu in shipping order, rye flour 
$3 25@3 35 p bbl. No sales of buckwheat 
yet reported, and too early to, establish a 
market. Corn easy with No 2 39c in store, 
No 2 mixed oats 264%,@27c p bu, barley more 
active with transactions confined almost 
exclusively to western. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899] 1898} 1899] 1898] 1899] 1298 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $6.60) $5.75 $4.90) $4.00 $5.00) $4.70 
New York ...........| 6.25} 5.60| 5.10] 4.40| 5.25] 5.00 
DINE. is cane dud cc%d 6.25] 5.60; 5.05} 4.25] 5.25] 4.90 
Kansas City ......... 6.00} 5.50} 4.70} 3.95} 4.85] 4.60 
ll ee 6.00} 5.40} 5.00; 4.30' 4.85) 4.70 








At Chicago, receipts of cattle are liberal, 
but this is to be expected considering the 
high prices ruling. A good many prime to 
fancy beeves* have gone over the scales 
at $6 25@6 50 and occasionally as high as 
6 60@6 65 for something unusual’y fine. The 
better grades of cattle are fairly steady to 
firm at the advance recently scored. 

Whatever may be the theories regarding 
the cause of the higher prices for cattle 
and the resultant sharp advance in whole- 
sale and retail meat prices, one thing is 
sure, the supply at the leading primary 
points thus far this year shows a big fall- 
ing off compared with a year ago. During 
the first seven months of ’99 Kansas City 
received 807,849 cattle against 825,089 in ’98. 
Receipts at St Louis covering the same 
periods were 329,523 cattle and 345,046 re- 
specttvely, while Chicago and Omaha to- 
gether also show marked decrease in the 
supply. Next week American Agriculturist 
will present a full showing of the move- 
ment in the west. 

The hog market has not shown as much 
animation and strength as a short while 
ago, due no doubt in part to the increased 
receipts following the spurt which at one 
time carried prices close.to the 5c basis. 
But trade conditions are healthy in spite 
of the efforts of packers to secure fur- 
ther concessions. Light. hogs $4 80@4 90, 
mixed lots and medium weights 4 55@4 75, 
sthaight heavy packing and shipping 4 45@ 
4 65, pigs and rough lots 3 75@4 50. 

No important changes have taken place 
in the sheep market, steady and easy by 
turn, lambs in more than abundant supply 
and frequently showirg price concessions. 
Gcod to choice butcher sheep, including 
vesterns, $3 80@4 25, ewes.3 50@3 75, fair to 
extra lambs 4 50@6 25. 

At New York, choice cattle steady at the 
advance, but poor lots a shade lower. Ordi- 
nary to prime steers $4 75@6 25, oxen and 
stags 4@4 55, dry cows and bulls 2 50@3 80. 
Veal calves easy under liberal supplies, 
common to choice 4@4 75. Hogs in moder- 
ate demand at 4 50@5. Sheep slow and 
lambs 15@25c lower. Common to prime 
sheep 2 50@4, lambs 4@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opening 
rather slow Monday of this week, some 
sales 10c decline; receipts 115 cars. Quota- 
tions are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 65@5 90 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 15 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 535@550 Poor to good fat cows, 225@415 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4%@5 00 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 80@5 00 
Common, 7 to 900 lbs, 390@415 Bologna cows,phd, 8 @1500 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 40 F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 350@5 00 Veal calves, 6 00@7 25 

Hog trade rather slack, prices without im- 
portant change, Monday’s supply 30 double 
decks. Medium $4 95, yorkers 4 85@4 90, 
heavy 4 70@4 80. Sheep quiet, Monday’s ar- 
rivals 10 double decks, common to good 
4@4 40, fancy and yearlings a premium, 
poor to good lambs 4@5 50. 


At Buffalo, cattle steady Monday when 
225 cars came forward. Sales on the basis 
of $4 75@5 75 for shipping steers; stockers 
and feeders 3 75@4 50. Hogs steady, Mon- 
day’s receipts 75 double decks. Pigs sell- 
ing at 4 60@4 75, yorkers 4 70@5, mediums 
4 90@5, heavy 4 80@4 95. Sheep receipts 50 
cars, market slow at 3 65@4, with choice 
lambs firm at 5 50@5 75. Veal calves slow 
at 6 50@7. 








THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firm, cmy 
21@22c p lb, and prints 22@238¢c; dairy 19@ 
20c.—At Watertown, continues firm; cmy 
24@25c, dairy 23@24c.—At Buffalo, cmy 22c, 
dairy 18c. 

At New York, the undertone is one of 
continued confidence, and choice stock rules 
fully steady. Western extra cmy 21@21%c p 
lb, firsts 20@20%c, seconds 18%@19c, thirds 
17@18c, N Y extra cmy 21@21é¢c, firsts 20 
@20%c, thirds to seconds 17@19c, N Y fey 
dairy, half firkin tubs 19c, firsts 17%@18%%e, 
Welsh tubs 18%c, western imt cmy 16%@ 
17%e, factory 14@15%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, western 
emy steady at 2lc p lb, prints 22c., 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 21 
@22c p lb, O cmy 17@18c.—At Columbus, 
higher at 21@22c p lb for cmy in tubs, and 
23c in prints. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
with best cmy 22c p lb, prints 
dairy prints 19@20c. 

At Boston, quiet but generally firm. Ver- 
mont and N H extra creamery assorted 
sizes 214%@22c p lb, northern N Y 21%c, 
western 21@21%c, northern creamery firsts 
19@20c, eastern 19% @20%c, western 19@20c, 
seconds 164%@17éc, Vt extra dairy 19@19%c, 
N Y 18@18'é¢c, firsts 16@1l7c, seconds 14@15c, 


fairly active 
2214%4@23c, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The Inventive Genius of the past third 
of a century has produced no baling press 
to excel’ or to equal those produced by P. 
K. Dederick’s Sons, Albany, N_ Y. Mr 
Dederick was the original inventor of the 
baling press more than 30 years ago, and by 
constant study of the situation and prac- 
tical work in baling hay, he has been able 
to make improvement after improvement, 
keeping constantly ahead of his competi- 
tors, until to-day he makes a line of baling 
presses of various hinds which are prac- 
tically perfect. He is very jealous of the 
reputation of his machines and allows none 
to leave his factory until*he is satisfied that 
it is faultless both in material and con- 
struction. Everyone interested in hayshould 
send to P. K. Dederick’s Sons, Albany, 
N Y, for their baling press catalog. It is 
full of information on the subject of baling, 
from the mind of the originator of thepress. 





The Fundamental Principle of good 
farming is the maintenance of the soil’s fer- 
tihty; and it is shown by years of experi- 
ment that with no fertilizer can such good 
results be produced at so slight expense as 
with stable and barnyard manure, rich in 
the very elements that the crops fed to the 
stock had drawn from the soil during the 
preceding summer. It is a lamentable fact, 
however, that the vast bulk of farm: ma- 
nure does not effect more than 50 per cent 
of the good it is capable of doing. The 
value of manure depends entirely upon its 
care and distribution. If it is thrown into 
an open yard from whence its valuable 
elements are washed away in rains and 
burned away by the sun, or if it is dumpe2d 
in the fields in piles, it is doubtful if even 
25 per cent of its most valuable elements 
are ever available for plant food. Every 
year demonstrates that barnyard manure 
spread by hand utterly fails to give the re- 
sults that the good farmer should expect 
from so valuable material; the reason is 
that all plant food is taken up only in 
liquid form, and the coarse manure cannot 
be dissolved in time to be taken up by the 
plant when the food is most needed. It 
stands to réason, as it has been proven by 
experience, that the finer condition, the 
more thoroughly pulverized the manure is 
when applied, the .better it is for both the 
crop and the soil. The more unevenly the 
manure is applied, the more certain is some 
of it to waste. This fine condition and even 
distribution can only be attained by me- 
chanical means. Thei-emp manure spreader 
is the only machine which fully answers 
this purpose. Every farmer should have 
the book on The problem of fertility, pub- 
lished by the manufacturers of this spread- 
er, the Kemp & Burpee Mfg Co, Syracuse, 
N Y. It is one of the best treatises on the 
care of manure that we know of, and is 
offered free by the manufacturers to the 
readers of this paper. 














low grades 13c, western dairy 14@15c, imt 
cemy 1lb5c, ladles 13@14c. 
The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At Albany, firm, with 
full cream cheddars 9@10c p lb, flats 9@ 
9144c.——At Watertown, demand good, of- 


ferings large, 10@10%c.——At Buffalo, full 
cream 10@10%c.——At Rochester, receipts 


moderate, full cream 1014%@10%. 

At New York, higher, under better for- 
eign advices and advances in the country. 
N Y full cream ch large white 10@10%c p 
lb, good to prime 94%@10c, ch large colored 
10@10%c, good to prime 94%@10c, common 
to fair 8@9c, ch small colored 10%@llic, 
white 10%c, good to prime 94%@10c, common 
to fair 8@9c, light skims 8@9c, part skims 
7@7%c, full skims 3c. 

Ohiv—At Cincinnati, best Ohio flat 9c p 
lb, family favorite 9%@10c, twins 104%@llic. 
—At Columbus, fairly active and steady 
with N Y cheddars 10%c p lb, Ohio flats 10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, no marked 
change, choice lots firm. New York full 
cream 101%@10%c p lb for cheddars and 11 
@11\%4c for flats. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ”PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 38c p bu, 
mixed oats 33@35c, bran $14@15 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 21@21 50, middlings 14@17, 
loose hay 9@14, baled clover 8@10, oat straw 
4 50@5, milch cows 30@40 ea, veals 6@7c p 
lb, hogs 44%4,.@4%c, live hens 12@13c, dressed 
chickens 13@15c, dressed broilers 19@20c. 
Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, sweets 2 25@2 50, 
white onions 80@90c p bu, common apples 
50@75ce p bbl, fancy table varieties a pre- 
mium. Concord grapes 3@3%c p lb, toma- 
toes a glut on the market. Fresh eggs 19 
@20c p dz. 

At Buffalo, egg market active with choice 
lots 15@16c p dz, western recandled 144%4.@l15c. 
Common potatoes weak, tomatoes in in- 
creasing supply. . Home grown potatoes 40@ 
50c p bu, Jersey sweets $2 75@3 p bbl, home 
grown cabbage 3@4 p 100, tomatoes 20@30c 
p bu. Fresh fruits in large supply, includ- 
ing a good many common apples, which are 
quotable at 1@1 50 p bbl, while choice table 
varieties are salable at 2 25@2 75. Local 
grapes 12@15c p 9-lb baskt. Dressed fowls 
10@10%c p lb, broilers 12@12%c, live turkeys 
£@9c for old, and 13@14c for spring. 

At Watertown, potatoes 60@65c p bu, to- 
matoes lower at 45@60c, Niagara grapes 
$1 85@2 p case, fresh eggs 15@16c p dz, 
onions 65@75c p bu, loose hay 9@11 p ton, 
oats 25@30c p bu, corn 40c. 

At Rochester, home grown vegetables 
and fruits in larger supply, tomatoes lower 
at 25c p bskt, common apples 40@50c p bu, 
contaloupes 50@75c p dz, cucumbers 10@1ic, 
onions 60c p bu, potatoes 40@50c. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, 
moderate activity noted in all directions, No 
1 timothy hay $14@4 50 p ton, No 1 mixed 
12 50@13, new No 2 white oats clipped 274%@ 
28c p bu, nearby fresh eggs 16@16%4c p dz, 
live fowls llc p 1b, spring chickens 10%@ 
11%c, western dressed fowls 10%@11'4c, 
nearby choice broilers 15@15%c. Apples 1 
@1 50 p bbl, peaches 6@1 50 p bskt, Bart- 
lett pears 2 50@3 p bbl, potatoes 50@60c p bu 
in bulk, southern sweets 1@1 50 p bbl, 
onions 1 60@2. 


GENERAL [ARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. when sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, further strength noted. Ch 
marrow $1 55 p bu, poor to good 1 25@1 50. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in ample supply. Prime 
veals 9%@10c p lb, fair to good 8@9c, com- 
/mon, 6@714c, buttermilk calves 6@7c, grass- 
ers 5@6c, light pork 7@7%c, medium 6@64¢e, 
heavy 4%@5iéc. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evaporated apples are firm 
im tone, new offered rather sparingly up to 
the present time. Manufacturers in the in- 






THE LATEST MARKETS 





terior are endeavoring to secure an advance | 


for new stock. Choice to fancy ’98 evapo- 
rated apples 9@9%c p lb, common to good 
6@8%6c, chops 14%@2%%c, cores and skins 14@ 
2%c. Evaporated ’99 raspberries 11@12c p 
lb, sun-dried 10@llic, blackberries 4@5%%c, 
cherries 94@10%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, offerings irregular in qual- 
ity; fresh stock firm. Fcy nearby seleeted 
white 20@20%c p dz, mixed 18%@19%c, av 
best, loss off 17144@18c, western candled 16@ 
17c, firsts 16%c, seconds 12144@13%c, checks 
and dirties $2@3 25 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, moderately active. Fall 
pippin apples $1 40@1 75 p bbl, Duchess 1 50 
@2 25, Alexander 2@2 50, poor to good lots 
7c@1 25. Clapp’s Favorite pears 2 50@3 p 
bbl, Bartletts 1 75@3. Md and Del peaches 
1 25@2 25 p carrier, Jersey 75c@1 50 p %4-bu 
bskt. Plums 20@30c p 8-lb bskt. Del grapes 
75c@1 p case, Niagara 60c@1, Moore’s Early 
50@75e. Huckleberries 5@9c p qt. Jersey 
muskmelons 50c@1 25 p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, offerings only moderate 
and prices higher. Coarse cornmeal 72@75c 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 85@88c, grits 90c, 
winter bran $16@17 p ton, spring 15@15 50, 
middlings 16@18, linseed oil meal 24 50@25, 
rye feed 80@85c p 100 lbs, screenings 55@70c, 


cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, the increased _ receipts 


cause uneasiness, especially in the under 
grades. Prime new timothy hay 85@90c p 
100 lbs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 70@75c, No 3 50@ 
65c, clover mixed 55@60c, clover 40@50c, 
salt hay 35@40c, no grade 35@40c, long rye 
straw 45@55c. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, supplies from all direc- 
tions are increasing and market enna. 
L I fey $1 .50@1 75 p bbl, fair 1 25@1 40, N 


J 1@1 50, yellow sweets 1@1 50 p bbl, and ch 
Jersey 2@2 75. 
Poultry. 

At New York, more active, under better 
demand. The Hebrew new year holidays 
help trade. Fresh-killed iced turkeys 11%@ 
12c p lb, Phila chickens, large 16@17%c, 
mixed 13@15c, western large, dry-picked 11 
@12c, scalded 11%c, medium 10@10%c, N Y 
and Pa fowls, good to prime lic, roosters 
6%@7c, spring ducks 16@16%c, geese 17@18c, 
squabs $1 75@2 50 p dz. Live chickens 10%@ 
llc p Ib, fowls 10%c, roosters 7c, turkeys 9 
@10c, ducks 40@65c p pr, geese 1@1 50, 
pigeons 20@30c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, selling according to qual- 
ity. Beets 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 1, cauli- 
flower 3@5 p bbl, cucumbers 50c@1 p bbl, 
pickles higher at 1 50@2 P 1000, cabbages 2 
@3 50 p 100, celery 10@25c p dz, egg plant 
40@75c p bbl, green corn 30@75c p 100, peas 
50c@1 25 p 1% bu bag, peppers 50@85c p 
bbl, yellow squash 40@60c p bbl, marrow 
40@50c, string beans 75c@1 p bskt, turnips 
50@75c p bbl, tomatoes 10@20c p bu bx, on- 
ions, Orange Co red 50c@1 p bag, eastern 
white 1 25@1 75, red 1 25. 


Wool. 
At Boston, moderately active. Ohio 
and Pa XX and above 31@32c p 


lb, X 29@30c, No 1 33@34c, No 2 31@32c, 








CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, » positively. the Best, and Carriers 
to match. For full informa- . 
tion about these, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher,Clover- 
huller,Dog-power, Rye Th resh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mill 
yao “ee tage am 

r Land-roller, Steam-e 
gine, oo cutter,Corn- cheller -andRound- silo, i 
O. D. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y. 
ta Please tell eee you wish to purchase. 











_— YOUR CORNSTALKS 












(ALA MEETAY \ on our Low 
Py © m4 alll Broad Spe Wide’ Plat. 
form, ndy Wagon 
Mt Fitna CCITT with wheels that turn 






under the load. It is 
easy draft, easy to load, 
never breaks down oF 
upsets. Best, handiest, 
strongest — for all farm pure 
poses. The only low down wagon 
ted by U. S ment for 
hauling war supplies. We wantone 
live farmer as our nt in every county. 

Write for terms and descriptive circulars, free. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 














Eureka Harness Oil is the best 

rvative of new ileather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, ‘“} black- 
eng and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








FOR SALE—CHEAP. 


Two Downie Deep Well Pumps, with valves, sucker 
rods, and six-inch brass a. cause eonseeene, capac- 
ity of each 10,000 gal per hour hese pumps have been 
used about one F and are nearly as good asnew. Cost 
#700.00 each, will sell for $350.00 each. © Downie is the 


BEST DEEP WELL PUMP MADE. 


Also Two No. 15 Foos Mills, as good as_new, cost $350.00 
ee, vas sell for $150.00 each. Best feed mill on the 
arke 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFC. CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


80 ACRES 


NEAR POPLAR BLUFF, [10. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co.,8.E.Mo. This is a good coun- 
try, no such thing being known as a failure of 
erops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, 
with water works, telephones, electric lights, an 
is a thoroughly solid town that has never been 
overdone by a boom. The population of the 
county is increasing steadily and is now about 
16,000 and will probably be 20,000 tnside of two 
years. The climate and the water are all that can 
be desired, the people are intelligent and law- 
abiding and give the right hand of fellowship to 
settlers who mean business. This 80 acres can be 
had at a bargain for cash and will double or treble 
in value in a few years under any kind of farming. 


E. C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
A NEWSPAPER 


FREE 
The Western Trail. 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
In OKLAHOFIA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

SEND FOR IT—Mailed Free—Postage Pald 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
n. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 


CheapShrubbery 


Thaveon hand more shrubbery and Evergreens than my 
local trade demands. Will sell off surplus away below 
trade prices, B.S. PETERSON, Box 10, Montrose, New York. 




























Garden Flowers 


Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of conies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_ AAGRICULTURIST 


“> 
Middle Edition, for the month of August 
was as follows: 


: 
= 
: 
; 
$ 
; 








Aug. 5, 72,200 copies 
12, 72,100 > 
19, 72,200 S 
“ 26, 72,000 “ 
Total, 288,500 “ 
Average for i 
the month, #25 § 25 Copies 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 


IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


list. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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Why the Filipinos Are Fighting. 





*-President Schurman of the Philippine 
commission in an interview stated that in 
his opinion not more than one-sixth of the 
people of the Philippines opposed Ameri- 
can sovereignty, the other five-sixths being 
either friendly or neutral. As President 
Schurman views the situation, the war now 
on in the Philippines is but the continuance 
of the revolution against Spain, now di- 
rected at us. 

The specific cause of the Tagal hostility 
to the United States is, according to Mr 
Schurman, our respect for the property 
rights of the religious orders in the Phil- 
ippines. By the treaty. of Paris we agreed 
to respect property rights as we found 
them. Indeed, our policy of separation of 
church and state would cause us to refrain 
from interfering with the titles of these or- 
ders to their property, as much as we 
should refrain from giving them subsidies 
or any other measure of governmental sup- 
port. We simply leave the religious orders 
alone with their property and their re- 
sources. They must work out their salva- 
tion without any assistance from us. They 
stand before our law and constitution pre- 
cisely as any other religious corporations 
stand. 

The distinction between protecting these 
orders in their property rights and protect- 
ing them in their propaganda, oragainst the 
consequences of ill-doing, which is perfect- 
ly plain to Americans, is something the Ta- 
gal mind cannot take in. To the Tagals it 
seems that the government that refused to 
confiscate the property of the religious or- 
ders cannot refuse to support them in all 
they do. Spain protected the religious or- 
ders not only against spoliation, but against 
the consequences of their high-handed ac- 
tions toward the Tagals, who, devoted 
Catholics as they are, regard the “orders” 
with deep-seated aversion, reserving their 
loyalty for such of the parochial clergy as 
have been worthy pastors, 

When the Tagal leaders, therefore, found 
the United States had no intention of either 
persecuting or prosecuting the “orders,” the 
knewledge gave them just the agency they 
wanted for directing the revolution against 
Spain against the United States. Of the 


complaints of the Filipinos against the re- 
ligious orders, President Schurman says: 

They complained of the ownership of the 
land by the big religious orders, and of the 
corruption of justice from the highest to the 
lowest places in the land. Lastly, they com- 
plained of the riotous debauchery of the 
members of the religious orders. Now the 
Filipinos who are in rebellion seek revenge 
on the priests, and they also seek the con- 
fiscation to the state of the property which 
the religious orders possessed. They con- 
fiscated much of this property. In stirring 
hostility to the United States the Tagalos 
leaders have argued to the common people 
that the United States would protect this 
property and leave it in control of the 
priests, which, indeed, this country is bound 
to do by the treaty of Paris. Therefore the 
argument is made that the United States 
is the friend and protector of the priestly 
orders, and to untutored minds such as 
those of Tagalos the further inference is 
easy that with American dominion all the 
old priestly abuses would be re-established. 
This feeling is one that, to my mind, lies 
at the basis of the rebellion. 


——— 


Gossip About Secretary Root—There is a 
report in quiet circulation at Washington 
that Secretary Root will retire from the 
cabinet within a few months, or as is stated, 
as soon as an efficient army for the Philip- 
pines has been mustered in and is on duty. 
This report can be traced to a source not far 
removed from the secretary’s office, and it 
‘gs gaining credence. In connection with the 
report of his intention not to remain long, 
however, it is asserted that the new secre- 
tary is not entirely pleased with the mag- 
nitude of the task before the secretary 
of war, not quite satisfied with the organiz- 
ation of his department or the relation of 
his various bureaus to each other and to 
the head. 








More Stamp Taxes—Secretary Gage and 
other treasury officials are considering what 
measures should be taken to meet the large 
increase in expenditures required by the 
large increase in the army, and as the :.d- 
ministration will not issue any more bonds 
unless # is forced to do so, and no in- 
crease of customs revenue seems feasible, 
the treasury is planning the recommenda- 
tion of new internal taxes to congress, Con- 
gress will be asked to remove the ambiguity 
of the language, imposing a stamp on pro- 
prietary medicines, so as to include many 
that have hitherto been able to escape 
through technicalities and by the disguising 
of their products, The revenues from t.e 
tax on proprietary medicines are not as 
large as was estimated, and it may be that 
congress will be asked to increase the 
present tax of 2% cents on the dollar on all 
patent medicines, perfumes and cosmetics. 
The imposition of a stamp tax upon all 
patent protected articles is suggested. It is 
als» proposed to place a stamp tax on all 
slot machines in which there is any element 
of chance, and on all firearms, except such 
as are used for national, state or municipal 
purposes, 





Mineral Production—The official report 
of the mineral production of the United 
States for the calendar, year 1898 shows 
that since 1880 the total value of the min- 
eral production of the United States has 
increased from $369,319,000 to $697,880,002 in 
1898, nearly 90 p c. 





Brieflets—What is known as the Ramapo 


water job was a scheme whereby New York 
should expend $200,000,000 for bringing water 
to the city line for the term of 40 years. 
Exposure will probably prevent comsum- 
mation of the deal.—An official statement 
is to the effect that Russia does not intend 
to extend her possessions in China.——Out 
of a cut of more than 450,000,000 feet by 
the sewmills of Duluth and vicinity there is 
practically no lumber for sale in that city. 
Labor is scarce and wages proportionately 
high.——For the first time in the history of 
the America’s cup races the challenging 
yacht is subject to a tonnage tax.——A 
mild form of smallpox is prevalent in the 
central and western portions of New York. 
Sioux City’s $300,000 union depot and a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of terminal property 
have been sold under foreclosure for $1,250,- 
000. The New York air brake company 
claims $1,000,000 damage of the West- 
inghouse company on the ground of 
conspiracy to injure.——The_resigna- 
tion of Speaker Reed is to take ef- 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


fect Sept 4.——Cecil Rhodes says that 
President Kruger __—will, in the end, 
yield to the demands of Great Britain and 
there will be no war in South Africa. 
The death of Judge Henry Hilton, who was 
for so many years counsel for the late A, T. 
Stewart, is announced. The Union Vet- 
erans’ Union has reorganized under the 
name of the Union Battlemen, 











Mayor Jones of Toledo, O, has nominat- 
ed himself for governor and announced his 
platform as follows: “The right of self- 
government through the abolition of par- 
ties. Direct nomination of candidates by 
the people; direct making of laws by the 
people. Public ownership of all public 
utilities. The extension of the principle 
now operating in the public ownership of 
the postoffice to the operation of mines, 
highways, steam and electric railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, and water, gas and 
lighting plants. Union wages, hours and 
conditions, or better, for skilled labor, and 
an eight-hour day with a living wage, for 
unskilled labor on all public works. Aboli- 
tion of the contract system on all public 
work, and the substitution of direct employ- 
ment. Immediate cessation of the present 
system of exploiting prison labor for the 
benefit of profit mongers and to the injury 
of free labor. It is the imperative duty of 
the state legislature to deal with the ques- 
tion of employment to the end that provi- 
sion may immediately be made that no citi- 
zen of Ohio who is willing to work shall be 
driven into pauperism, crime or insanity, 
for want of work.” 





Gen Funston Coming Home—A letter 
f:om Manila to the Kansas City Star says 
that Gen Frederick Funston has been tem- 
porarily relieved from duty at San Fer- 
nando and will go to the second reserve 
hospital to receive treatment necessitated 
by the reopening of a wound incurred while 
ir the Cuban army. It is thought, the let- 
ter adds, that Gen Funston will not again 
return to active duty, as his term of ser- 
vice will expire Sept 2, and he has requested 
and been granted permission to return to 
the United States with the Kansas regi- 
ment. 





Forest Fires have devastated the noblest 
growths of five counties of northern New 
York. Many a fine stretch of heavy timber 
was laid waste and a total of over 20,000 
acres despoiled. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Fred Grundy says in one of the agricul- 
tural papers: “One of the handiest and most 
useful little tools I ever got hold of is the 
little copper atomizer, about 15 or 20 inches 
long. By working the piston the liquid is 
blown out of the can in a fine mist. I use 
it with vaporized kerosene to keep flies off 
of the cattle, and a very little oil used in 
this way will permit you to milk in peace.” 
The Field Force Pump Co of Lockport, 
N Y, makes this sprayer, which is known 
as the Vapor Gem. Special price delivered 
by express $1.50. This season only. 





It Is Only in recent years that hay has 
become a profitable crop for the farmer to 
grow for the market. The old expensive 
method of hauling hay in bulk made it im- 
possible for the farmer living any distance 
from the markets to get his hay to the 
buyer without the hauling costing him more 
than the crop brought. Now, however, since 
the American hay press has been brought 
to a state of perfection, the farmer who 
bales his hay finds a market at his very 
door, and moreover finds a much more prof- 
itable market than he did under the old 
system, for his hay in the baled form meets 
the popular demand and commands a 
higher price than hay in the load. Thus 
the baling of hay is a money-making pro- 
cess at both ends. Among the hay presses 
none has a better reputation for thorough 
and satisfactory work, performed in an 
economical manner, than have the Southwick 
and American, manufactured by the Sand- 
wich Manufacturing Co of Sandwich, Ill. 
The makers claim that their presses will 
bale more hay for less money than any 
other press made, and are anxious to prove 
their claim. They are perfectly reliable and 
we recommend ovr readers to send to them 
for a catalog. Please mention this paper 
when writing 








[Complete in two numbers.] 


Jean. 
By Marion Dickinson. 


EAN sighed, as she toiled up the 
steep incline to the canal bridge. 
The heavy market basket weighed 
down the slender arm, bruising the 
soft flesh beneath the gingham 
sleeve. The tired feet stumbled on 
the rough path, sending a shower of 
pebbles clattering to the dusty road 
below. The color flamed in her cheeks 
as she gained the bridge, and, setting down 


her burden, crossed her arms on the rail- 
ing for a moment’s rest. The canal pos- 
sessed a perpetual fascination for the girl. 
She liked to watch the slowly moving, cum- 
bersome boats, the comical, knowing mules 
of the tow-path, the silent waterway mir- 
roring the lush greenness of the steep 
banks, and the deep blue of the over-arch- 
ing sky. Now the October sun hung low 
in the heavens, transmuting the water to 
liquid gold, 

Pushing back her rough straw hat that 
she might feel the cool breeze on her fore- 
head, Jean laid her purse upon the rail and 
lapsed into day-dreams. So absorbing a-d 
they become that she failed to notice a pair 
of slow-stepping horses driven by an equal- 
ly slow-stepping boy, emerging from be- 
neath the bridge, upon the tow-path. The 
white deck of a canal boat slipping silently 
from the shadow startled Mer, and she in- 
voluntarily threw out her arm. It was an 
unlucky move. ‘Oh, dear!” she cried, grasp- 
ing ineffectually for the little purse which 
whirled through the air. “What will Aunt 
Sarah say? What shall I do?’ 

There came a soft thud from below, not 
the splash which she expected, and leaning 
over the rail to learn the cause, Jean look- 
ed directly down upon a frank, manly face 
turned up to her own. ‘What is it?” the 
young man asked, uncovering his head as 
he saw that it was a woman who stood 
above him. “Did you drop anything? I 
thought I heard something fall upon the 
boat.” ‘‘My purse,” Jean exclaimed breath- 
lessly, her eager eyes scanning the deck. 
“If you could find it for me I would be 
so glad.”’ 

“Hi! Tom! .Stop the horses,’ the man 
shouted, after a hasty glance behind to 
make sure that no boat followed. Leaving 
the rudder, he hurried round the cabin and 
scrambled down into the hold. “It was a 
little black purse,” Jean called, chafing at 
her inability to aid in the search. “Oh, 
have you found it?” ‘Here it is,” he said, 
springing back upon deck. “Do you think 
you can reach it?” “I'll try,” and the girl 
hung far over the rail; but in vain. The 
purse was just beyond her grasp. 

David Garnett, heartily enjoying the situ- 
ation, was not sorry to prolong it by fair 
means or foul, The sweet face with its 
grateful eyes and halo of soft hair was 
worthy of closer inspection. ““Wait a min- 
ute,” he said, hastily, fearing it would occur 
to her that, should he but climb upon the 
cabin, all difficulties would be removed. “T’ll 
come ashore.” Jean seized her basket and 
hurried down to the tow-path where in 
a moment Garnett joined her. “I am very 
grateful,” she said shyly, stowing her re- 
covered property safely in her basket. “It 
was Aunt Sarah’s money and I would have 
hated awfully to lose it.” The stranger’s 


bright, hazel eyes confused her and she 
turned away. “I must hurry,” she said. 
“Have you far to go?” Garnett asked, eye- 


ing the heavy basket. “Let me help you,” 
laying his hand upon the handle. “Oh, no!”’ 
Jean cried, swerving away in alarm, heart- 


ily wishing’ herself at home. “You are 
afraid of me,” he said, gravely. “Why?” 
‘“‘No—no,” the girl protested mendaciously, 


“Yet you are,” and his eyes grew merry. 
“Perhaps it is no wonder. We canal men 
are not always as circumspect as we should 
be. But look at me and see that all I 
wish is to help you.” “It is only a little 
way,” Jean murmured, with face still avert- 
ed. “You can see the house.”’ She pointed across 
a level stretch covered with tangled under- 
growth, gay in autumnal tints, to a low, 
white house surrounded by towering elms. 
Garnett did not relax his hold upon the 
basket. ‘‘Let me go with you to the gate,” 


he said, moving the burden gently from 
Jean’s arm, 


and she did not venture a 


EVENIN 


GS AT HOME 


second protest. ‘Tell Saunders I’ll be back 
soon, Tom,”’ he shouted. 

“There’s Georgia now,” Jean said, with a 
note of distress in her voice, as a slender 
figure emerged from between the trees, and, 


leaning upon the gate, gazed down the road, 
“Who is Georgia? ?” he asked curiously. 
“Your sister? “T have no sister. I live 
with my aunt; Georgia is my cousin.” 
“Have you lived here long?” he pursued, 
balf ashamed of his curiosity. ‘““‘Two years,” 
she answered. “I came when my father 
died.” There was a-quiver in her voice 
and the corners of her mouth took a 
pathetic droop. Garnett cursed his clumsi- 
ness, 

“Forgive me,” he said, penitently. “I am 
a blundering idiot. What right have I to 
questien- you? You see I don’t often get 
the chance to talk with a girl like you. I’m 
not used to it. It isn’t a good thing to be 
knocking about with men all the time. It 


robs one of the better part of themselves. 
My mother died when I was a youngster 
or it would have been different.” Jean 
looked up with frank, child-like eyes, now 
full of pity. ‘“‘I don’t mind,” she said, gen- 
tiy. “I’m ashamed to think I was afraid, too, 
when you were so kind.” 

Garnett looked at the little maid by his 
side for a moment, without speaking—a 
sudden desire waking within. ‘‘Would 
you—” he said, then stopped. ‘‘What?’’ she 
asked, stooping to remove a brier which 
had caught her dress. He laughed a little 
harshly. “I was going to ask a great thing,” 
he said, looking off across the levels to the 
sunset sky. ‘After all, I might as well out 
with it. I was going to ask if—if you 
would—you see I come through here once 
in two or three weeks, and—well, I would 
be glad to see you again,” he finished 
abruptly. For a moment Jean made no 
answer. They could hear the evening wind 
rustling in the tangled grass, and a knot of 
quarrelsome sparrows were wrangling in a 
field near by. At last: 


“I should be glad to see you, if you would 
come to the house,” Jean said softly. ‘I 
don’t believe Aunt Sarah would mind, when 
she knows how kind you have been. Per- 
haps Georgia, too, would be glad. She finds 
it stupid here since she came from board- 
ing school. You would like Georgia, she is 
so pretty!” she said with enthusiasm. Geor- 
gia was pretty and was well aware of her 
advantages. They were close to her now, 
and Garnett curiously scanned the tall girl 
leaning against the gate. The dense lilac 
bushes made a green background against 
which the pale, golden hair and delicate 
features stood out in relief, At that moment 
the girl started from her indolent pose, as if 
roused by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and with a glance of mingled surprise 


and inquiry moved toward the house. 
“Georgia, wait a moment,” Jean called anx- 
iously. 


Georgia hesitated, then turned indifferent- 
ly toward them. Garnett suppressed a 
smile and removed his hat, as Jean ex- 
plained his presence. “This gentleman has 
been so kind!” she stammered. “I dropped 
Aunt Sarah’s purse and it fell into his 
boat.” Georgia elevated her eyebrows, but 
promptly dropped them at a quizzical look 
from the stranger. Jean had spoken truly, 
she was desperately bored. This youth was 


astonishingly presentable for the canal 
fraternity. With a quick eye she noted his 
good points, and as she looked, became 


more gracious. ‘‘Won’t you come in and sit 
on the piazza?” she said, sweetly. ‘Mother 
will want to thank you. How could you be 
so careless, Jean? We wondered what kept 
you so long. Mother is in a great hurry 
for that tea. Come in,” she urged, turning 
to Garnett and holding the gate open. 
“Some other time, if I may,” he said, “I 
shoulG be glad to come. My steersman is 
in Durhamville and I have left the boat 
for a few moments with a boy. It is high 
time I was back. May I come again?’ 
This time he addressed Georgia, overlooking 
the little cousin who had again taken up 
the basket. ‘Certainly,’’ Georgia answered, 
cordially. “‘Good-night.” ‘‘Well, I never!” 
she said, as together, the cousins watched 
the vigorous, well-formed figure striding 
down the narrow road. “The idea of your 
bringing home a stranger like that, Jean. 
Still, he seems like a pleasant fellow and 
he has had some advantages, however he 
may have picked them up. How —.” But 
Jean was hurrying up the garden path. 
Two weeks—three passed, and in a flutter 
of pleased expectancy which each conceal- 
ed from the other, the cousins waited the 
reappearance of the stranger, November 
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came, with its biting winds, pinching the 
life from the gay autumnal leaves, and 
leaving the wide plain sere and brown. No- 
vember passed and the December snows 
whitened the air. The canal was deserted 
and thin ice skimmed the waterway. An 
innocent hope died in Jean’s heart and was 
laid away. Georgia grew a trifle peevish 
and groaned over the dull winter that lay 
before them. “If you would only move into 
town,”’ she said discontentedly. “What is 
the use of our vegetating here? You might 
persuade father, I think.” She drummed im- 
patiently upon the window, looking across 
at the line of rounded hills at whose foot 
lay the goal of her desires. Mrs Stone lift- 
ed a troubled face from the stocking she 
was darning. “I am sorry you feel _ so, 
Georgie, but we must be careful this win- 
ter, Your schooling cost a sight of money 
and father feels poor just now. 

Georgia paid scant heed. “If we hadn’t 
saddled ourselves with Jean,’”’ she said 
crossly, “father could afford it well enough.” 
“Georgie, Georgie!” her mother said re- 
provingly. “You know what a help Jean 
has been to both father and me. I don’t 
see how we could get along without her, 
Besides —’ The door opened at this junc- 
ture and Jean entered with her arms piled 
with snowy sheets. Her quick eyes saw 
that something was amiss, and she flush- 
ed uncomfortably, guessing the trouble. 
Perhaps now was the time to broach a 
flan she had been revolving. 

“Aunt Sarah,” she said, quietly, laying 
down her burden and sitting down on the 
floor at her aunt’s feet. ‘I have been think- 
ing perhaps I might get the school at 
Clark’s Corners. The teacher has-been call- 
ed home by illness. I think I could man- 
age to teach those children. Would Uncle 

” “Why Jean,” her aunt said, reproach- 
fully, “aren’t you happy here? We can’t 
spare you, child. Don’t leave us.” Georgia 
cease’ drumming on the window. Her sen- 
timents suddenly veered. ‘‘You know, Jean, 
I am not strong enough to do what you 
can to help mother,’ she said hastily. ‘i 
think you might stay!” 

1To Be Comanet.2 


“I wonder how Methuselah managed to 
live to such a ripe old age.”’ ‘“‘Probably be- 
cause there were no bacteria and disease 
germs in his day.”’ 














IN GRANDMA’S TINB 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


- jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 


An Elgin watch always has the 
pot engraved on the works—fully 


taste. 
word bh) 
guaran 
Our new booklet about watches fs ready 
to send everyohe who desires it—free. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Eigin, lll. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


A History of Our Table—The beginning 


of our Table was just short letters about 
brothers and sisters, teachers’ names, pets, 
etc, that we all tried hard to be interested 
in, and we found it hard work. But we 
must remember this was the foundation of 
our jolly Table. The first to make our Ta- 
ble interesting were Screech Owl, Hoot Owl, 
Pond Lily and others. They were the ones 
who first got acquainted with the Young 
Folks’ Editor. The Young Folks’ Editor was 
soon threatened with the broom if he went 
to call at the homes of some, while others 
kept inviting him to call, till I guess it 
would take all the rest of his life 
to do all the calling he was asked to 
do. Beside inviting him to call they Kept 
teasing him to put his picture in the paper 
and at last he did put his picture in. The 
interesting writers of our Table to-day are 





numerous and everything has been dis- 
cussed from dancing to dish-washing. Our 
Table is getting more jolly all the time, 


but we have our troubles. We write what 
we think an interesting letter to the Table 
and sit up tired and sleepy waiting for 
father or brother to bring the paper. When 
they bring it we look for our letter with 
fast-beating hearts, but it is not there, and 
we sadly look at the interesting letters, 
wishing ours was one of them. Happily for 
us the Young Folks’ Editor told us the 
secret. It was that horrible monster that 
did the mischief; he ate up our letter and 
caused us all of our trouble. Let us all 
write as interesting letters as we can and 
maybe we can win the victory over that 
horrible monster and our Table will be a 
complete success.—[American Girl. 





Minne Sota—Only a Farmer Boy made a 
mistake in saying there was too much 
nonsense at our Table. I think it is more 
interesting and jolly than the old folks’ Ta- 


ble. Little Forgetfulness I can also 
ride a bike. I sent my picture’ several 
months ago, giving as the name, Minnie 


Sota. I live on a southern Minnesota farm 
of 240 acres. We have taken this paper 
for over 10 years. Fred Stiner Sigo, my 
address is—[M. E. Smith, Morgan, Redwood 
Co, Minn. 





Discussion—I enjoyed the discussion a 
little while ago, whether the boys should 
part their hair in the middle or on the side, 
and now I am wondering what will be said 
when I tell you that I don’t part mine at all, 
and haven’t for about two years. Have 
any of >the musicians seen The Charge of 
the Light Brigade? It is composed by E. T. 
Paull, who also composed Ben Hur’s 
Chariot Race. Both are elegant, I think. 
Another very nice one is The Good Ship 
Maine. Churnetta, what time do you call 
early for a boy to go home? Early in the 
evening or early in the wee small hours of 
the morning? Yours for luck.—[12,345. 

I have studied shorthand some without a 
teacher. The directions were so plain one 
could not possibly misunderstand them. My 
maximum speed is 60 words a minute. I 
am acting as amanuensis to my father. I 
tell him he will soon forget how to write if 
I don’t stop. Are any of you learning type- 
writing, and is.it easy for you to read oth- 
ers’ shorthand? I can read my own all 
right but have no opportunity of reading 
others’.—[Frederica, 

Nowadays whistling is considered a tal- 
ent, not vulgar, and oftentimes a public 
whistler is preferred to a public singer, Per- 
haps because it is more rare, but whistling 
is certainly coming to the front and anyone 
who can whistle nicely should cultivate the 
talent, I think.—[{Green Mountain Lass. 


Tanglefoot, you are real cute; I should 
like to know you? Stanley Shook, I 
shouldn’t wonder at all if that “Injun 


squaw” was you. It looks just like I im- 
agine you look. See her (?) big feet. Mabel 
Harte, look out for me if you still persist 
in saying that you think boys who wear 
their hair parted in the middle are “soft’’ 
because my brother does. Well, I am old 
and feeble (being 16 the 25th of December) 
so I will close.—[Dancing Eva. 

Fred Stiner Sigo, I too am an engineer. 
I have run threshing engines, but like the 
larger engines best. I agree with Blue Eyed 
Blanche.—[Harry King. 

Is not our Table jolly, though? I can’t 
think why Only a Farmer Boy wants it 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


sober. Mr Monster, I will wait and see 
whether you get hold of my letter or not 
before I say anything good about your 
looks. In answer to Elm’s question my 
initials spell—[Nap. 

Aerial, please send in the story of your 
balloon trip. How many of the Tablers 
have ever worked in a shirt factory or ever 
went ‘through one? I worked a little while 
in one this spring, but got sick and had to 
quit. 
had our picture taken. Maybe we did not 
have a time! We had 10 gallons of ice 
cream, We all had all we wanteu for once. 
[Factory Girl. 





Dear Tablers, here I am, going some- 
where pretty fast* though I am only 17 
months old and my overalls look as if I were 
headed the other way.—[Philip. 





A Writer—I can cook and do all kinds of 
housework, but I would rather write than 
to do anything else. I pass off many a 
lonesome Sunday by writing. Do any of 
you girls know how to write May letters? 
Several girls around here wrote them and 
sent them to some of the boys. It was 
great fun, as I wrote one myself. I live in 
the country in a large house, and would 
be pleased if the Tablers would visit me. 
I thought Vera’s baby looked awfully cute. 
I am “sweet sixteen,’ and if nobody cares 
I will send my photo to the Table in the 
near future, Miss Idal, why not send your 
picture, too? I think girls riding bicycles 
jook awful, so there now!—[Belle of the 
Ball. 





Horse Jockey’s Sermon—Did any of 


you Tablers ever see a pair of trained 
horses on the street performing? At a band 
concert in our town, there was a pair of 
handsome trained black horses hitched to 
a common road runabout and when the 
band played Hobson’s march, they marched 
on their hind legs and kept time to the mu- 
sic perfectly. They looked fine; too. I see 
there is another horse jockey at the Table, 
but I am the one who told you about her 
piano playing quite a while ago. I raked 
all the hay on the horse rake this summer. 
Some of you Tablers speak of boys grow- 
ing up to be good young men and playing 
pool and cards, too. That can’t be done in 


aur town, for we have but about 7000 inhab- 


itants and there are about 23 or 24 saloons, 
and what boy could go in one to play pool 
without going into another for the same 
purpose? Perhaps he meets some man he 
knows and that man urges him to have 
a glass of ginger ale. Soon he wants some- 
thing else that is stronger and before many 
years he is ruined, utterly ruined to the 
good of the world. I have a good, kind 
brother and a good, kind father, and they 


Our Sunday school had a picnic and’ 





don’t either of them drink, although my 
brother smokes, I am sorry to say. Well, I 
have preached quite a sermon.—[Horse 
Jockey. 


Circle Chat—The letters of “the happy 
dozen,’’ circle No 50, were 79 days in going 
the third round, whereas formerly the jour- 
ney was easily accomplished in two months. 
There seems to be a lack of interest on the 
part of one member, who proposed that we 
quit writing until after the warm weather. 
I am giad the others express different sen- 
timents, and as heat expands, we shall ex- 
pect a very lengthy letter next time from 
No 9. In order to appear more dignified 
we have adopted the usual method of clubs, 
and have therefore a president, secretary 
and treasurer. It has been suggested that 
we have a ribbon with the motto “Vincit 
qui patitur’’ (He conquers who endures). 
Our camera friends still delight us with 
views.—[Bertha L. Maxwell, Secretary. 

Here is a plan which may interest the 
Circles: No 1 is to write a chapter of a 
story and send it to No 2, who is to write 
Part 2. No 2 is to send it to No 3 and so on. 
[Coon. 





Farm .Physics—It has been a long time 
since I wrote to our beloved Table. But I 
am glad to see that the Table is prosper- 
ing. Florence, the Vassar soph is all right. 
The idea of the Table being green! Peo- 
ple who think so must not talk much, There 
is a saying, ‘‘People who live in glass houses 


should not throw stones.” Sweet Briar 
wants to go onto a farm. Come up into 
northern New Hampshire and I'll enter- 


School is all out 
I am trying to 
Mowing-ma- 


tain you in eat shape. 
of the question with me. 
solve heavier problems: 
chines to illustrate mechanics, pitchforks 
for levers, scythes for pendulums. Thus 
I can experiment in physics while on the 
farm. The Y F E promised he was coming 
up to the White mountains. I wish he 
were here to-morrow. I would like to see 
him work. How many of the Tablers have 
ever read The Prisoner of Zenda? If so, 
what do you think of it? I think Hope gave 
a splendid character sketch on Rupert of 
Hentzau. Flavia is my principal and fa- 
vorite persona, How many ever read 
Halevy’s L’ Abbe Constantin? I think it is 
one of the finest stories I ever read. Can't 
we have a circle of 1900 graduates? If not, 
is there another circle for high school stu- 
Cents? I would like to join—[New Hamp- 
shire Representative. 





The Stolen Horse—Here I am, ready to 
tell the story about the stolen horse. One 
morning on our way to school Florence 
and I thought it would be a great joke 
to take Charley’s horse (Charley is the 
popular driver of a grocery wagon) and 
have a little ride. He was in a house tak- 
ing orders, but as we knew that house 
contained a special attraction for him, it 
was impossible to tell when he would come 
out. Well, we jumped in and started off. 
We drove down a street and turned up a 
quiet avenue, and then that old horse 
thought he would enjoy himself, too, Off 
he went on a gallop. We screamed ind 
pushed and pulled on the reins, but all to 
no advantage. When we had gone about f.ve 
miles or so, he cooled down a little, then we 
thought about turning around. Neither of 
us knew how to do this, so we called upon 
a young man passing. What next does this 
terrible horse do but balk! Now right here 
can anyone tell what will start a balky 
horse? I know a whip will not from ex- 
perience. We stood in the road about half 
an hour and then off he starts of him- 
self again, at full speed, and never stops till 
he lands right in front of the grocery store. 
It did not take a minute for a crowd to 
gather around us, and the looks of the 
wagon with broken eggs mixed with sugar, 
molasses, kerosene and numerous. other 
things which a grocery cart always con- 
tains, made us think at one time we would 
be sued for a small fortune. But the 
grocer let us off all right, and the small 
boys’ jeers and the black mark at school 
were the only discomforts we experienced 
from our stolen ride. Does any one of the 
Tablers ever go out on a straw ride? I 
went out on one the other night, and had 
a lovely time. Girls, don’t you think it 
would be nice to write down in a diary all 
the good times we had, and then save them 
until we grow old? I think my life’s ex- 
perience would make a very interesting 
book.-—-[Madge. 
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THE SENIOR CLASS 


EDUCATION. 


PROGRESS OF E 


Plea for School Superintendent, 
A. C. 8. 





The teacher, having all things to learn 
by experience, needs a power above her to 
be her lawgiver and her protector as well. 
This power the local committee are not, 
perhaps cannot be; for by their confession 
they are not up to the education of the 
times; they seldom visit schools except by 
special call, and consequently they depend 
much upon the “say so”’ of the parents and 
children for their knowledge of _ school 
matters.. Seldom are they in favor with all 
their townspeople, so that it is not expedi- 
ent for them to lay down the shalls and 
shall nots that the superintendent can and 
does. Not all our teachers are well equipped 
for teaching; but a poor teacher under wise 
direction will surely do much better than 
if ft to herself. One parent says, “The 
superintendent comes and supplants the 
useful branches of study, by nature work, 
music, drawing and the like, which are all 
waste work. Better spend the time on 
arithmetic.” Yes, the studies you name 
Jave long held their place in large town 
schools, and have proved to be educative 
forces. Not only so, they have entered as 
largely into the wage earning problem as 
ever arithmetic has done. You wish your 
children educated in their three-fold na- 
ture? Then allow them the freedom of the 
studies that may be innovations to you. 


——E— 


Children’s School Lunches. 


REINETTE LOVEWELL. 





I know so well the contents of the care- 
fully guarded tin dinner pails, where all 
the extra space is filled in with apples—do 
we realize the marvelous apple capacity of 
the average child? Bread, pie and cookies 


invariably lie beneath the apples, with a 
plentiful supply of crackers. I honestly 
think I have seen a barrel of buttered 


crackers eaten in a single term, and even 
the most casual observer must grant that 
flour, water and lard have but a slight nu- 
tritive value. As far as my observation 
goes, but very little meat is put in the din- 
ner pails. Eggs are plentiful, accompanied 
by the folded paper of salt and pepper 
which is inevitably spilled before it reaches 
the egg. The apples and pie go at recess, 
the bread is dutifully disposed of at noon, 
and the shrewd financier who hoards his 
cookies ‘till afternoon re 3s is_ envied. 

Children may have the same food in- 
clinations and capacity as goats, but their 
mission in life is slightly different. Let 
the children make their candy at home, the 
homemade sort never injured anyone, and 
give them the unrivaled delight of stirring 
the sweet concoction. Let them come home 
from school to a dish of hot beef broth in- 
stead of an extension of the lunch menu. 





That this is inexpensive and easily pre- 
pared is an established fact. And, more- 
over, if you allow your children to eat ice 
cream at 10 o’clock at night after a church 
fair, in anticipation of which they have 
spent weeks in rehearsing for tableaux, 
thereby losing the sleep that more than all 
else controls their welfare, just stop and 
consider before you condemn the teacher 
for not making your child progress as you 
desire. Stop and consider before you say 
that the teacher is retarding the child’s ad- 
vancement, presumably by the introduction 
of ‘“fads’’ which deaden and waste his ‘sen- 
sibilities. I have spoken only of the well- 
filled dinner pails; there are others, few in 
comparison, that of necessity are lacking 
in sufficient food. They are opened apart 
from the others, their meager contents 
eaten with pathetic alacrity. Those who 
have caught the wistful glances sent to- 
ward more fortunate pail owners could but 
send up a quick prayer that the kind 
Father may give to these particular chil- 
dren the food they~so sorely need. The 
writer will never forget her emotion when 
forced to pass judgment on a hollow-eyed 
little figure who had taken food from a 
pail that did not belong to her. With a 
burst of repentant tears she said, “I was so 
hungry.” Bless the little battered pails as 
they hang on their hooks in the entry! 
They represent years of unrivaled happi- 
ness. 
ne 


Farmers Took Part. 
T. Cc. H. B. 





Some months ago Mr Tooley, superin- 
tendent of schools in Custer Co, Nebraska, 
sent out circulars announcing that on 
Aug 2, at Broken Bow, would be held 
a meeting of school boards and patrons, and 
especially inviting all members of such 
boards to be in attendance. The date set 
was in the last week of teachers’ institute, 
and it was hoped that most of our teach- 
ers, numbering over 250, would attend. 

The whole subject of the country schools 
was divided into more than a dozen spe- 
cific subjects, covering every phase of the 
relations between patron, school board and 
teacher. The qualifications, rights and ex- 
pectations of each party to oyr school sys- 
tem were treated seriously and ‘without 
glov:s.”” It is especially worthy of mention 
that many real farmers took part in this 
Program, and that they were well received 
and attentively listened to, although they 
made claim to neither eloquence nor ora- 
tory. The secret of this was, perhans, two- 
fold. They had something to say and said 
it frankly and freely. Then, too, they hold 
the pursestrings, which no doubt the teach- 
ers understood. Our high schools aiso re- 
ceived attention. In review, it may be said 


that the essential elements of success in the 
country schools are discretion, energy, har- 
mony, 


interest, mutual support. sanitation, 
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morality, kindness, firmness, rivalry, disci- 
pline and capacity. The attendance was 
good, especially on the part of our teachers. 
A spirit of good feeling prevailed, which 
often made itself heard. The benefits will 
be lasting and far-reaching. It was a great 
success, worthy of | a trial. 


a 


The Old District Schoolhouse. 


T. L. BRIGGS. 





That box-like old schoolhouse! 

That tumble-down schoolhouse! 

That smutty old schoolhouse, 
So much like a cell! 


How can you fly the stars and stripes o’er it? 
The “emblem of freedom’’—is there free- 
dom here? 


Haul down the flag or tear down the 
schoolhouse! 
Don’t fly the old banner until the air’s 
clear! 


Then, when far removed from old methods 

and mem’ries, 
How at the sight of the new house your 

bosom will swell! 

And when you have such a new building 
erected, 

Then up with the old flag we all love so 
well! 


—_—£_£_£ —————————— 


A Letter to Mrs. Pinkham Brought 
Health to Mrs. Archambo. 


[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 42,395] 

‘‘DeaR Mrs. PinkHAM—For two 
years I felt tired and so weak and dizzy 
that some days I could hardly go 
around the house. Backache and head- 
ache all the time and my food would 
not digest and had such pains in the 
womb and troubled. with leucorrhea 
and kidneys were affected. 

‘After birth of each child I grew 
weaker, and hearing so much of the 
good you had done, I wrote to you and 
have taken six bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
box of Lozenges, one box of Liver Pills, 
one package of Sanative Wash, and to- 
day I am feeling as well as I ever did. 
When I get up in the morning I feel as 
fresh as I did when a girl and eat and 
sleep well and do all of my work. If 
ever I feel weak again shall know 
where to get my strength. I know 
yourmedicine cured me.”—MRs. SALINA 
ARCHAMBO, CHARLEMONT, Mss. 








The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experi- 
ence in treating female ills is unparal- 
leled; for years she worked side by 
side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and 
for sometime past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as a hundred thousand ailing 
women a year. All women who suffer 
are invited to write to Mrs. Pinkham 
at Lynn, Mass., for advice, which will 
be promptly given without charge. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Vegetarianism—‘“Live and let live.” L. S. 
Hardy, I do eat butter, milk and eggs, but 
not cheese, because the manufacture of 
cheese demands the life of the calf. It is 
shown by milk being provided for the young 
that it is intended for food. My principal 
motive in being a vegetarian is to save the 
spilling of innocent blood. I think if you 
had applied the term ‘delusion and snare” 
to meat eating, which requires the loath- 
some slaughter pens, you would have been 
nearer correct.—[Pulchra Puella. 

L. S. Hardy, rational vegetarianism is not 
a delusion or snare. I became interested in 
the subject early in youth and have since 
given the subject careful investigation and 
have never seen any ill result from a judi- 
cious vegetarian diet. I am quite sure none 
should make an abrupt change from a 
mixed or flesh to a vegetarian diet, but 
think most people could profitably make the 
change. Strictly speaking, I am not a veg- 
etarian, but could cheerfully make _ the 
change under favorable circumstances.—[R. 
H. Potter. 

In a recent issue under the heading of 
“Vegetarians,” there is a criticism of those 
who follow this particular doctrine, and as 
it is based on a misconception of the word 
vegetarians, permit me to correct it. The 
Latin word from which the word is derived 
is “veges,” meaning “I thrive,” and has no 
connection whatever with vegetables. From 
the same Latin root we get the word “vis,” 
strength, and the adjective of the verb 
“vegeo” is “‘vegetus,”’ lively. The many- 
times-slain theory that meat is indispensa- 
ble to health’ and strength is without basis 
of fact. Beans, peas, whole wheat, oats and 
many other foods contain all that is essen- 
tial for the sustenance and nourishment of 
life, at a less cost than meat; and milk at 
five cents a quart is a cheaper and more 
nutritious food than beef and mutton at 15 
cents. Professor Atwater’s experiments 
prove the truth of this statement. The Ro- 
man soldier carried on the march nothing 
but parched wheat, and yet he conquered 
the world. Let the vegetarians be of good 
cheer; they are in the noble company of 
Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, 
Pompey and a galaxy of the greatest men 
on earth.—[W. Williams. 





Camping—A friend working in a large 
department store was to have his two 
weeks’ vacation. The family wished to 
leave the dirt and heat of the city, and be 
away from the “madding crowd.” Wanted 
to be independent also. In the town of his 
boyhood, on a main electric line was a pret- 
ty lake; the trees had grown into woods at 
one side. Here they decided to pitch their 
tent; were monarch of all they surveyed, 
and in hearing of the church-going bell. 
l'hey were the only and first to camp here. 
The weather was all that could be desired. 
Ripple lake proved a fine fishing ground. 
The lads had no luck and the queen of the 
tent caught the fish for the family, while 
they watched from the tent door. The boys 
caught the little sister a mud turtle, size of 
a silver dollar, punched a hole in its shell, 
tied in a string. She played with this a 
good many hours, letting it run into the 
water the length of the string. His old 
schoolmates and friends called on them 
often, taking their lunch with them, Many 
a dainty bit from friends’ homes, gardens 
and farms were sent them. No one called 
but bad a boat ride from the point to the 
main road on their way home. City friends 
came out to spend the day. The time went 
only too fast and they stayed over the third 
Sunday, folding their tent early Monday 
morning, and hied themselves back to city 
and work with new courage.—[Eliza Brad- 
ish. 





National Letter Circle—I have never un- 
dertaken to enter the letter circles, but will 
inclose ten cents for a membership. Hope 
I will have live, enthusiastic associates in 
our circle. I will surely do my part. By the 
way, the Y F Editor's suggestion in issue of 
July 29 has the right ring to it. Let us have 
a national A A letter circle. In fact, our 
small circles are the material intended to 
form a national letter,circle. We have the 
nucleus; let us by all means carry out the 
plan to full maturity. More benefits than 


one will arise from a national federation. I 
for another am perfectly willing to assume 
any of the duties necessary to the con- 
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summation of the project or conducting its 
affairs afterwards. “In union there is 
strength.’”’” Who knows what we might ac- 
complish or what influence and power we 
might wield for the nation in times of 
great concern? Push it along!—[Fac 
Simile. 





Outsider’s Standpoint—You people who 
advise girls not to marry men who have cer- 
tain objectionable qualities, are you not in 
the same breath advising them to marry 
men whom they cannot love, or not to mar- 
ry at all? How can a girl help it if she hap- 
pens to love a bad man instead of a good 
ene? And, Aunt Doris, perhaps Nanna is 
happier in rags and hardship with her hus- 
band than with any other man living, who 
would give her nice clothes and servants. 
How dare some of you Tablers discuss a 
man’s or woman’s hardships and then in- 
timate that either would have been hap- 
pier with some other mate? Happiness has 
some very deep roots, and often those who 
forgive, endure and suffer for love’s sake 
are far happier and more blessed than those 
of you who can’t feel enough love to make 
you glad to endure. I have noticed one pe- 
culiar thing—that the women who are most 
anxious to advise girls about marriage 
haven’t very model husbands themselves— 
from an outsider’s standpoint. Aunt Doris, 
another thing. If Nanna’s husband “has 


. turned out a much better man than he was 


who can say what he'll 
be four years hence? C. F. Wady, I guess 
if you “extract the juice” from a great 
many articles besides tobacco, you'll find 
just as deadly a poison, Arcadian Wife, 
don’t get discouraged. One personality 
works on another in a peculiar, slow way. 
Ill warrant that the women you think are 
coldly critical concerning you_are slowly 
but surely understanding you and loving 
you. Silas Q. Croker, nice farms and suc- 
cess (in dollars and cents) may, as you 
preach, be within range of every energetic 
young man, but I have observed this—that 
a fellow needs a “little start’ first. If he has 
only himself to care for, he can make that 
little start for himself; but if, as too often 
happens, he is caring for brother or sis- 
ter or invalid mother, he cannot. To such 
I would say, there are even higher things 
than nice farms and success, One of them 
is a loving heart and much feeling for 
others, which some of our self-made peo- 
Ple (self-made under exceptional circum- 
stances) have the very least of. They are 
generally the ones who can’t understand 
what a girl can find to love in men that 
possess other weaknesses (as well as vir- 
tues) than themselves.—[Eda. 


four years ago,”’ 





Happy Medium—Yankee Dutchman, you 
are level-headed, as your letter recently to 
the Nebraska Lad plainly shows. ‘‘Them’s 
my sentiments.” I have come in contact 
with a few similar cases and I have longed 
to give them just such advice as you gave. 
It is the extremes in every sense we should 
avoid. How quick a young lady will ob- 
serve a habit of excess or over-indulgence 
in a young man! A young man can be 
morally pure so far as it is possible for nat- 
ural ability to permit, and yet not be what 
the girls call a “goody-goody” young man. 
He can possess truth, virtue, temperance 
and pride, and yet be popular with the op- 
posite sex. On the other hand, he need not 
over-indulge in the habits or customs of 
the day. Let him take care and not lean 
too far to other extreme. “A happy me- 
dium” should be taken.—[{Fac Simile. 





Good Thoughts—I cannot resist the temp- 


tation of commenting upon our Tablers. I 
have been a much interested reader of the 
letters for a number of years and have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that “silence may 
be golden,”’ but good thoughts expressed in 
words are diamonds. Evangeline’s letter 
furnishes food for thought. How true it is 
that the obstacle with which we collide so 
often in our daily walks through life is 
nothing more nor less than “self!” And 
how many of us have never had battles 
with that same obstacle in deciding ques- 
tions of right and wrong until we do not 
know whether to go on or turn back. It 
sometimes makes us wish we had Davy 
Crockett with us to tell us “Be sartin sure 
you are right, then go straight ahead.’— 
[Rosemary. 

I have just been reading from a reliable 


source about the natives in Cuba. They 
seem to need help in such a way as to be 
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able to help themselves. This idea has 
come to me. Among the readers are many 
who keep poultry, also likely there are some 
who are interested in Cuba, yet do not feel 
able to do much toward helping. Now why 
not each send a fine pullet. One hen would 
not be much of a loss, yet what a benefit 
to the one who received it! Now if there 
is only someone who would take this mat- 
ter in charge, collect the pullets and send 
them by steamer; there they would need 
to be distributed where they would do the 
most good. Of course seeds and other 
Es could be sent at the same time.—[E. 
- a 


I, too, am in favor of an American Agri- 
culturist letter club. Yes, by all means let 
us have a badge. A button would be the 
nicest, I think. I belong to Circle No 77, 
which was organized May 12, but the let- 
ters have not made a whole circle from me 
yet.—[No 4 of Circle 77. 





Asked and Answered—Will some sister 


tell me what course of treatment is needed 
to make a wax vine blossom, how should 
the soil be and what drainage is necessary 
to promote the best growth.—[Cousin Bell. 

Will someone kindly send me the poems, 
I Loved You Better Than You Knew, and 
In Heaven We Shall Know Our Own.—[Miss 
C. Pape, Hammond, Wis. 

“Dunphy is pretty well batteredup.” “Yes, 
He and McCracken had a passage of 
words.” “Only words?” “That’s all. Me- 
Cracken threw a dictionary.at him.” 





Thirst after desert, not reward. 








The right kind of flesh 
means health. Nearly all 
sick people lose flesh; and 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery restores it 
with wonderful rapidity. 
But it does not make 
flabby fat; it will not 
increase the weight of 
corpulent people; it 
gives the substantial 
healthy muscular tis- 
sue that is accom- 
panied by strength 

and vitality. 

y “Iam thankful to 
say I am feeling en- 
tirely well once 
more,’’ writes Mrs. 























Hannah jf. Wat- 
kins, of Raccoon, 
Laurel Co., Ky., 


in a memorable 

\ letter to Dr. R. V. 

Pierce, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


jit 


reason I want 
this published 
is because I think 
it may induce some 
poor suffering one 
to try Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines and get 
well. 

**But I can only give you a 
emall idea of how I was suffering with what 
doctors pronounced indigestion and womb 
trouble. had been troubled with my stomach 
for four years and with womb trouble about thir- 
teen years, or ever since my first baby was born. 
When I wrote to Dr. Pierce I had such terrible 
misery I could not tell how I was suffering. 

“* Sometimes I felt that I would rather die than 
live. My stomach was all out of order and I 
would belch nearly all the time; nothing I ate 
agreed with me. I was sick at my stomach half 
the time; my shoulders ached, my sides hurt, m 
legs and arms ached, and I was tired and sick all 
over. My bowels were either too loose or bound 
og allthe time. I have taken in all seven bottles 
re) 








Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and 
five of ‘Favorite Prescription,’ also I followed 
the advice I found in the little book called 
‘Woman and Her Diseases.’ Now doctorg{ am 
ao thankful I wrote you, and for your kirid ad- 
vice. You were so kind to write me and not 
charge me anything for consultation. When I 
commenced taking your medicine I weighed one 
hundred and four pounds and now I weigh one 
— and sixteen, and I am gaining all the 

e.’’ 

If constipation is also present, Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets should be taken. 
They never fail; they never gripe. Medi- 
cine dealers sell Dr. Pierce’s medicines. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price, Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. ne for trial 
“Quaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Good Things from Molasses. 
MARY M. WILLARD. 





A few ways of using molasses handed 
down by my grandmother may prove of 
interest, provided you have a taste for 
“sugar and spice.” A favorite mixture with 
us for tea was: 

Spice Bread: Half pint of N O molasses, 
¥% pint cold water, 1 tablespoon lard, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder in place of soda, 1 
lb flour, % teaspoon ginger, 4 teaspoon cin- 
namon, Mix molasses, lard and spices to- 
gether, then add water, flour and baking 
powder. Bake in a pan with a spout and 
eat warm, same as Sally Lunn. This may 
be varied by addition of currants. 

Ginger Cakes: Two quarts N O molasses, 
1 generous cup lard, 2 eggs, 1 cup sour milk, 
1 tablespoon soda dissolved in the milk, gin- 
ger to taste, 5 cups flour. Mix and let stand 
over night. In the morning add 3 cups more 
of flour. See that the oven is hot for these. 
Flour the board heavily as the dough is 
very soft. A little more flour may be need- 
ed. Roll out, cut in large, round cakes. 

Crisps: Mix % lb butter, 1 lb flour, % 
lb brown sugar, Add 1 tablespoon ginger 
and 1 teaspoon each of ground cloves and 
cinnamon. Stir in a pint of molasses, a 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in a little water. 
Beat well, add-flour enough to make very 
stiff. Roll thin and cut in small rounds or 
oblongs. 

Old-time Lemon Pie takes 1 generous 
pint molasses, 2 lemons sliced and seeds re- 
moved. Boil 15 minutes. Thicken with 1 
tablespoon cornstarch dissolved in water. 
When cool add % cup milk and 2 eggs beat- 
en separately. Bake in two crusts, leav- 
ing in the slices of lemon. 

Molasses Candy: One qt molasses, % cup 
vinegar, 1 cup sugar, butter size of an 
egg, 1 teaspoon soda. Boil molasses, sugar 
and vinegar until it hardens when dropped in 
cold water, then add the butter, and then 
the soda dissolved in hot water. Pour into 
buttered dishes and pull when cool. 

3uttercups: Boil until it will harden in 
water equal parts of butter, sugar and mo- 
lasses. Pour in buttered tins. When part- 
ly cool crease in squares and set away till 
hardened. 

Molasses Kisses: Two cups butter, 4 cups 
sugar, 6 cups molasses, 4 teaspoon soda 
dissolved. Boil till it hairs or hardens in 
water, pull and cut in short lengths with 
scissors. 

sisal 

Fried Cakes—-Three eggs, 1 cup sugar, 
1 cup sour milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
tablespoons cream tartar and 1 of soda. 
Roll soft and fry in hot lard.—[A. R.. A. 





Seasoning—It is a great mistake when 
you do not cook your seasoning into any 
vegetable when it is possible to do_ s0. 
Sprinkling it on the outside does not have 
the same good effect. Many a good dish 
is spoiled by the omission.—[Jennie M. Coo- 
ley. 


Spice Cake—Three coffee cups flour, 2 
cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 1 cup sour milk, 
1 cup raisins, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 of 
cloves, 2 eggs, add more fruit if desired. 
Very nice when fresh, and grows better if 
kept a week.—[A. R. A. 


Keeping Eggs—A simple way tokeep eggs 
for winter use is to grease them with fresh 
lard and stand on the small end in a box 
of bran or fine sawdust. I have never had 
any spoil if put down when fresh.—[Bertha 
Meyer. 





Quince Honey—tThree pts sugar, 1% pts 
yr water and 1 pt of grated quince (about 
four good-sized ones). Let sugar and water 
come to a boil, add the quince and boil 20 
minutes, no more.—[Bertha Kilgour. 





Canning Berries—I believe some of the 
readers will like to try a new method of 
canning red and black raspberries which 
I consider the best I have yet heard of. This 
recipe (given below) can be used in canning 
currants and grapes (I use it only for ber- 
ries), but will not do for fruits that are 
solid. Fill glass cans as full as possible of 
fresh washed berries, by shaking down; let 
them stand on a hot stove hearth, turning 
them round so as to heat them through, 
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while you make a syrup, allowing 1 cup 
sugar to 1 qt can of berries, more or less, 
as the fruit is desired sweet or tart. Pour 
the boiling syrup on the berries and seal 
up. They may be allowed to stand for a 
few minutes before sealing up if desired, 
but must not be allowed to cool. And, if 
liked, the syrup may be poured off, reheated 
and poured on the berries a second time, 
and then sealed. This process cooks the 
berries but leaves them whole and retaining 
the flavor of fresh ones.—[Bertha Meyer. 





Cream Pie—Line a pie plate with paste. 
On this spread butter thick as a penny, 
flour thick as a penny, sugar thick as a 
penny. Over this pour enough thin sweet 
cream to fill the crust. Add any flavoring 
desired.—[E. C. 


PotatoSouffle—Select for baking potatoes 


as near of a size as possible, cut off each 
end; when baked, scoop out inside with a 
spoon, being careful not to break the skin, 
Add to the potato butter, salt and suf- 
ficient hot milk to make quite soft, beat till 
very light and smooth, fill the skins with 
this and place on end in a buttered pan on 
the oven grate till browned on top. The po- 
tatoes will puff up if sufficiently beaten. 
Nice for breakfast or tea.—[{[N. H. H, 





A Chance to Earn Money. 





There is some work which the girls can 
do, and some for the boys likewise, which 
if well done will repay them in cash for 
their time and effort. The Young Folks’ 
Editor wants some articles and illustra- 
tions for the fall-and winter, which will be 
worth money if they meet his expectations. 
The subjects are right in line with what 
the young folks are doing from day to 
day. 

First, as to the girls. There is much ins 
terest all over the country in the various 
state flowers. Therefore let our girls make 
some simple, pretty, original designs for 
fancy work embodying the flower of the 
state in which the individual designer 
lives; for embroidery, cross-stitch, quilt 
or other purpose. Such of the designs as 
are new and original and pretty enough to 
print will be bought and paid for. 

The boys may write and tell how to make 
kites, sleds and other fall and winter de- 
vices, in simple, easy ways, according to 
plans of their own. They must not copy 
from periodicals or books. Simple working 
drawings will be needed to make the direc- 
tions ciear. Those who have cameras can 
add to the interest and value of the articlés 
they describe by sending good, clear’ pho- 
tographs of these. 

Remember: All designs, drawings, pho- 
tographs and articles must be clearly 
labeled with the name and address of the 
sender, 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
nently cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Maid 
and the 
Miracle 


Miss Lucy Tucker, the daughter of 
a putas farmer of Versailies, 
Ind., was the vietim of nervous pros- 
tration. Most of the time she was 
confined to bed, and was on the verge 
of St. Vitus’ dance. It was a pitiful 
case which medical science failed to 
conguer. Finally a doctor prescrib- 

d Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 

eople. Her father said: 


“ We began giving the pills at once, 
and the next day we could see a 
change for the better in her. We 
gave her one pill after each meal 
unti) she was entirely well. She has 
not been sick a day since. We think 
the cure almost miraculous. 


“FRANK TUCKER, Mrs. F.TUCKER.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tucker, being 


duly sworn, state that the foregoing 
ig true in every particular. 


HvuGH JOHNSON, Justice of the Peace. 
From the Republican, Versailles, Ind. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never gold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 

o., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 

boxes §2.60. 








SELESEEESESSASEELE SEE ELL ELS 


If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 





do that will make .you $50 a month without 


: 
any trouble. You can 
work right around @ 
your own home, or 
@ wish. A 
© 
ia 


travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


You will be surprised how 
Sancti you can’ make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are F 


$ making. doubhe that. Possi- 
bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address, 


anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


‘ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SOLID 
SILVER 


us advertise and introduce. 
noon. 


come aman. 


12 lbs. Snow Flake Baking Powder 


received. 


Write for full particulars of this special 30-day offer, and also for 
our regular catalogue explaining how to earn a Bicycle, Camera, Din- 
ner Set, Mandolin, or any other article desired by selling Baker’s Teas, 


Baking Powder, Extracts, Etc. 


| W. G. BAKER, Dept. R., Springfield, Mass. 


WATCH EASILY EARNED 


by every boy who can sell 12 lbs. Snow Flake Baking Powder at 40 cents per 
ean. This is a superior new brand of Baking Powder which we ask you to help 
Many a boy can sell the 12]bs. in a single after- 
The watch is worth $7.50 to buy in a jewelry store. 
Silver all the way through and the works of high-grade Swiss make. 
not a cheap watch in a nickel case, but a valuable watch which will last a 
lifetime, and which a boy will not be ashamed to wear after he has be- 
If the cash $4.80 is sent usin advance with the order for 
and the Watch, a handsome 
chain will be given with the watch and all transportation charges paid; 
and Baking Powder and Watch will be shipped same day order is 






The case is solid 
It is 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Wide Crocheted Mouse Lace. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





Make a chain of fifty-four stitches. 

lst row—One tr in fourth ch, miss one ch, 
one tr in sixth ch, t..o ch, one tr in same 
ch, miss one ch, one tr in next tr, one tr, 
two ch, miss two ch, * one tr in next ch, 
two ch, miss two ch, repeat from * to end 
of chain, one tr in last ch, making fifteen 
open squares, five ch, turn. 

2d row—One tr in second tr, * two ch, tr 
in tr, repeat from * five times (making 
seven squares), three tr, seven squares, two 
tr in two tr of first row, three ch, miss shell 
of two tr separated by two ch, one tr on 
tr, one tr on third of three ch at beginning 
of first row, three ch turn. 

3d row—One tr on second tr, shell on sec- 
ond of three ch, two tr on two tr, four 
squares, thirteen tr, seven squares, one tr 
on last tr, five ch, turn. 

4th row—Five squares (the five ch and first 
tr to make the first), four tr, two ch, miss 
two ch, four tr, two ch. miss two tr, four 
tr, five squares, two tr, three ch, two tr, 
three ch, turn. The alternating shell and 
chain rows at upper edge will hereafter be 
called “edge.”’ 

5th row—Edge, five squares, thirteen 
tr, six squares, one tr, five ch, turn. 

6th row—Seven squares, thirteen tr, four 
squares, edge. 

7th row—Edge, three squares, thirteen tr, 
two squares, four tr, five squares, five ch, 
turn. 

8th row—Six squares, nineteen 
squares, edge. 

9th row—Edge, three squares, nineteen tr, 
six squares, five ch, turn. 

10th row—Like 8th. 

llth row—Edge, four squares, seventeen 
tr, one square, four tr, four squares, five 
ch, turn. 


tr, three 


12th row—Three squares, four tr, three 
squares, nine tr, five squares, edge. 
13th row—Edge, eight squares, four tr, 


two squares, four tr, three squares, five ch, 
turn. 

14th row—Four squares, seven tr, nine 
squares, edge. Repeat from ist row, mak- 
ing sheiis in edge alternate to keep the pat- 
tern. When the desired length has been 
made, work scallops along the lower edge 


as follows: 
lst row—-Thirteen tr in first four squares, 
in end stitch 


miss three squares, between 





MOUSE LACE, 


seventh and eighth squares make a scallop, 
* three long tr (thread twice around hook), 
keeping last loop of each on hook, which 
makes four loops ,on hook, t -o, draw 
through two loops, t o, draw thread 
through three _ loops. Repeat from * 
four times all in same _§ stitch of 
foundation, and with three ch between 
each group. Miss three squares, thirteen tr 
in next four squares. Repeat from begin- 
ning of row, turn and work back without 
breaking the thread. 

2d row—On ten tr make three squares, 
miss three tr, one tr in top of first group, 
two ch, ten tr on second of three ch, two 
ch, repeat, making eight squares around 
the scallops, miss first three tr, three 
squares, repeat from beginning of row, 
turn. 

3d row—With two ch between, in each of 
three squares put a group like scallop, ex- 
cept the foundation is tr instead of long tr. 
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Make no ch after last _ group. Repeat 
around the scallop with three ch between 
groups. Omit ch, a group in each of three 
squares with two ch between, two ch. Re- 
peat from beginning of row. 

4th row—Like 2d, but with fourteen 
squares around scallop, and four squares 
over the six groups between each two scal- 
lops. 

5th row—One dc in each square, one 
d cin each tr except at beginning and end 
of scallop, with three tr in each square of 
scallop. Repeat from beginning of row. 

6th row—D c in dc of 5th row, five ch, 
miss three tr, one d c, repeat around scallop 
making ten chain loops, dc in d c, repeat 
from beginning of row. 

7th row—Three ch, * one tr in loop, six 
ch, catch with s c in second of six ch for 
picot, one ch, ten tr in same loop as first 
tr, repeat from * nine times, three ch, one 
d cin central dc, repeat from beginning 
of row. 


Basket Quilt Pattern. 


KENDALL PERRY. 





The basket block can be made without 
the handle if desired, as it is first cut and 
basted on the largest triangle of white 
goods. A pretty shaped handle makes the 





BASKET QUILT. 


pattern pretty, a clumsy one spoils it. This 
pattern is especially desirable in using up 
scraps of bleached muslin of various sizes. 
Five different shaped blocks of white goods, 
large and small, are thus turned to account. 





Teaching District School. 
P. G. 





Josh Billings once remarked that “Job was 
a very patient man, but that he never 
taught a district school,’’ and to one of ex- 
perience the force of the remark is obvious. 
In the first place to teach successfully one 
must have a thorough education, an 
unlimited stock of patience, and good 
gound common sense and judgment, or, as 
it is sometimes termed, “tact.’’ That the 
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country school differs materially from the 
village or graded school is plain, from the 


fact that in it are found all the elements 
which constitute the graded schook as a 
whole, and it must be governed, classified 
and taught by a single teacher. In a coun- 
try school of twenty-five scholars there are 
cften as many “grades” as there are in a 
village school of 500. Graduates from high 
schools often make signal failures as com- 
mon school teachers simply because they 
overlook this fact. 

The life which a country child leads needs 
to be taken into consideration. For in- 
stance, where the health of the city child 
demands long exercises in gymnastics, the 
country boy in his ordinary mode of living 
unconsciously makes use of them, and the 
necessity lies only in the possible future 
reed of them. On.the other hand the prac- 
tice of language lessons is of vital import- 
ance to the country boy, whereas his vil- 
lage companion learns unconsciously from 
association, A study of the character of 
each individual and an idea of the particu- 
lar sphere in life which he is likely to oc- 


cupy are necessary. Thus, while aim- 
ing toward the general development 
of the mind, individual tastes are 
strengthened,. and the foundation 
for the future farmer, merchant, pro- 


fessional or statesman laid. The well-known 
fact that many of our wisest and best 
“great men’”’ were reared and educated in a 
country town proves that in them may still 
te found talents that are the seeds of 
genius, and gems that may be “‘diamonds in 
the rough,” and which each teacher must 
do his share toward cutting and polishing 
for a future setting. And it behooves him to 
Icok beyond the mere imparting of knowl- 
edge from text-books. 





Sanders—Mince cold mutton with season- 
ing and enough gravy to moisten, Put into 
patty pans, cover with mashed potato, and 
brown, Other meats may be substituted. 
in. E. #H. 





Roaches—There are many ways given for 
destreying this pest, but the remedy is too 
often worse than the cure. Use plenty of 
soap and water where they inhabit, pack 
away the eatables and leave no crumbs 
around. Don’t use paper, especially news- 
papers, on the shelves, and don’t keep let- 
ters or receipts about, as they are fond of 
ink and old papers. If you follow this 
practice rigidly, you will find that the 
roaches are gradually leaving you for a 
more desirable haunt. 





Fried Pork with Egg Gravy: Brown half 
a dozen slices salt pork, take up, lay on a 
Geep platter and cut in squares, Remove 
fat from frying pan, put in 3 well-beaten 
eggs and 2 cups milk. Stir briskly and as 
soon as it “‘creams’”’ pour over the pork and 
serve.—[N. H. H 





Don’t give a smart boy dull tools. Let 
him have a chance to show what is in 
him,* if you want him to fike farm work. 
[Annie, 








Work for a 
->Farmer’s Boy) 


on thefarm. There is no reason 
= why any farmer’s boy cannot be 

successful. We guarantee to teach 
bim by mail Survey- 
ing, Engineer- 

ing (Locomotive, laut - 
Electrical or Ma- 
rine), and qualif, 
bim for a responsible 

osition. Courses in 

arm Machinery and 
alltechnical branches 


BY MAIL 
Write for pamphlets, 
- The International 
Correspondence Schools. 
Box 1235, Seranton, Pa, 








Young men _and women wanted for good position. Ad. 
dress FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 
ASTMA women for business and secures sit- 
uations. Instruction by mail or in 

Poughkeepsie,N.Y. person. Full information in cata- 


logue—free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 425, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





§Thoroughly trains young men and 








Study Law at Home 
Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to Bar in all States. Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
511 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$7 PAID 








and expenses tor distributing oam- 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to, obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


P The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 
~ Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. | 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7758—Misses’ Waist. 
12, 14 and 16 years, 


poe: 


7755—Ladtes’ Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 





2764—Ladies’ Wrapper with Gathered 
’ Watteau. 


82, 34. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch, 





7765—Ladies’ Work Apron. 
32, 36 and 40 inch bust. 





7780—Ladies’ Seamless Corset Cover. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 


Te 
2, Wall 


7766—Childs’ Apron. 
2, 4 and 6 years. 






6685—Ladies’ Drawers. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure, 


7752—Ladies’ Sh irt Waist. 
B2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 in. bust, 





; ; 7622—Ladies’ Eton Jackot 
om Seal ’ = 7625—Ladies’ Three Piece Skirt. , “ 
9761—Ladies’ Habit Bicycle Skirt. 7749—Girls’ Dress. Jacket 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust, 7756—Ladies’ Habit Skirt. 


23, 24, 26, 25 and 30 inch waist, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch-waist,  ~ %2, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch bust, 
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Potato Harvester 


NOT AN ELEVATOR DIGGER; NOT 
A FOUR (4) HORSE DIGGER; 


BUT a digger that does the work 
and at a price within the reach of : 
, every farmer growing three acres 
; or more. 

; ,WEWANT the name and address 
4 of every POTATO grower in the 
United States who would buy a pota- 
to digger provided it did first-class 
work, Give us a chance to talk 
to you. Kindly give your county. 


D. Y. HALLOGK & SON, Box 808, York, mi 
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be used a few days in the entire 
year, and think nothing of it. 


THE KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader . 


> 
*" costs much less than that, and 
can be used neg every 

: aco, Ns See . Y day inthe year. It willearn 
the interest on the money every day it is used. Serents all kinds of fine and coarse manure, 
wood ashes, lime, salt, etc. Spreads broadcast or drills in the row. Splendid new catalogue 
FREE. Tells all about it. KEMP & BURPEE MFG. titi at Box 32, Syracuse, KH. Y. 
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HAVE YOU HAY Y TO SELL? 


Light Draft. ae 4. way to sell hay isin the bale. The best and fastest way to bale hay 


& ‘caine SOUtHWICK Press 


it is a full circle two-horse press witha Stands up to 
very low bridge—6% inches; makes even its work— 
compact bales which pack closely in car; , no hole 
tan get full weightsin each car, savin digging 
oon freight. AOTUAL CAPACIT forthe 
2 to 16 tons per day. 



























HAS 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 
pe press adapted to bank barns, as power can incline ae ony 
ie to press, the power being on bank and press in the 


Send for new illustrated catalogue. Mailed FREE. SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 


The 











AC BANY H. JACKSON, 
gricu tural Drain Tile stesny'n V:2sctove: 
BEST that Jon experience, thor- 
ugh equipment and superior clay will produce. Tile drained land is 
he earliest, easiest worked and most productiv3 Makealso Sewer Pipe, 
Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 4 Third Aves 
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has been deterred from buying an Ensilage and this season, by buying ee 
Fodder Cutter because . 3 
his power was not heavy osc oOo D 

enough to 

run one. SCALES 


Write for Special Offer—don’t wait, 
Osgood Scale Co., 105 Central St., Binghamton,N.Y. 


‘itera BUGGIES. 

















Any length Carriages, Road Wag- 
of Gevater. te jred, ons, Phaetons, Wagons, 
wheel, dafe- Farm Implements of all 


ty treadie lever. 
THE CALE-BALDWIN 
BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER C 


kinds at factory prices. 

Buy direct and save all 
intermediate profits. We 
ship on “approval,”’ Send 
for catalogue. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 















































They cut faster, feed than _ Fama ody yo dag Leather Quarter Top $36 50 | 219 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ve 8a on- 
al advantage of REQUIRING LESS ‘POWER. 
Don’t buy a cutter until you get our free catalogue ANTI -TRUST PRICES 
and a prices. me EG save Fee on money... co Road Carts $8. 35, B oad Wagons $20.50, Top 
- T. ° P 
Box 120, | AAR, Falls, Mass. - att one BOSO. Harnees $275 Baddicg ee 
a 2. ae. ae $16.45, Cutters $13.95, Sewing 
12.60, Stoves $3.75. Direct From 
Factors "ee User: BY CATALOGUE. ITS FREE 
iOR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
F ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or Gonsumers Garriage & Mf§. Go. 
Chicago. 269-271 8. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Winter Crops 


perish when they lack nourishment, 
Liberal fertilization insures the vigor 
necessary to resist the winter killing. 


POTASH, 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen in well- 
balanced proportions, are what they need. 
Send for our books telling all about composition 
of fertilizers best adapted forall crops. They cost 
you nothing. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 




















arry complete stock of all kinds ‘of 
RUBBER and ‘LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
g oods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 
REE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pine, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rone, Dry Goods. Clothing, etc.. etc. 

OUR PRICES are ONE-HALF of OTHERS 


Chica go House Wrecking Co, ¥-25th & Iron Sts. 





A Big Hay Crop 


bas now to pomerhetes 7 easiest wa y it there isin the form 
or TH MAOH HINE E to bale with is an 


“ELI” ” ‘BALING. wey 


ec - 46-in. Feed Qpoatiinn 
es the most compact, even-sized bales. You can get 

fn a car—cheaper frei ~ 88 Styles and Sinee-liheeee ob 
Steam Power. ‘Made entirely of steel. It is light, strong and 
@urable. Better send at once for our free illustrated catalogue, 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL 















THE SUCCESS 


of Page Fence is notin doubt. Over 500,000 farmers 
are using it, andtelling their neighbors to use it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





THE HOP 


Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 


By HERBERT MyYRIcK. A practical handbook on 


the fo ap povss methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
plete in every detail. 
haustive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 


It is without doubt the most ex- 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application: 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINES 


PUMP WATER BY WATER POWER. 
Put in Place of Rams. 
Deliver More Water. 
Never Stop. 
——, _Money Back if 
You Want It. 
Send your conditions for 
catalogue and guaranteed 
estimates. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., New York 









for the grower. 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
reparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this te 

and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 365 cents. 


CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By MAURICE G. KAINns. A complete working treatise 
It discusses in a practical way how to 


to supply the export trade, 


Catal ogue Free of this and many other publications. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 





